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Tue NARRATIVE OF THE DAY BY THE 
SYNOPTICS. 


S. MATT. IX. 

x. And he 
entered into. a 
ship, and passed 
over, and came 
into zs own 
city. 


2. And, be- 
hold, they 
brought to him 
a man sick of 
the palsy, lying 
on a bed, 


—e# 


S. MARK II. 


x. And again he en- 
tered into Capernaum 
after some days ; and 
it was heard that he 
was at home. 

2. And straightway 
many were gathered 
together, insomuch that 
there was no room to 
receive them, no, not 
so much as about the 
door; and he spake 
the word unto them, 


3. And they come 
unto him, bringing one 
sick of the palsy, borne 
by four men. 

4. And when they 
could not come nigh 
unto him for the mul- 
titude, they uncovered 
the roof where he was ; 
and when they had 


S. LUKE vit. 

40. And it came to 
pass when Jesus re- 
turned, that the multi- 
tude gladly received 
him ; for they were all 
waiting for him. 


CHAP. V. 

17. And it came to 
pass on a certain day, 
as he was teaching, 
that there were Phari- 
sees and doctors of the 
law sitting by, who 
were come out of every 
town of Galilee and 
Judzea and Jerusalem ; 
and the power of the 
Lord wrought in him 
to heal. 


18. And, behold, 
men brought on a bed 
a man who was taken 
witha palsy ; and they 
sought means to bring 
him in, and to lay him 
before him. 

tg. And when they 
could not find by what 
way they might bring 


Io 


S. MATT. Ix. 


And Jesus, 
seeing their 
faith, said unto 
the sick of the 
palsy, Child, be 
of good cheer ; 
thy sins are for- 
given. 

3. And, be- 
hold, certain of 


the Scribes said 
within them- 


selves, This 
man __blasphe- 
meth. 


4. And Jesus, 
seeing their 
thoughts, said, 
Wherefore 
think ye evil in 
your hearts? 


5. For which 
is easier, to say, 
Thy sins are 
forgiven ; or to 
say, Arise and 
walk ? 
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S. MARK II. 
broken it up, they let 
down the bed wherein 
the sick of the palsy 
lay. 


5. And Jesus, seeing 
their faith, saith unto 
the sick of the palsy, 
Child, thy sins are 
forgiven. 


6. But there were 
certain of the Scribes 
sitting there, and rea- 
soning in their hearts, 

7. Why doth this 
man thus speak? He 
blasphemeth. Whocan 
forgive sins but God 
only ? 


8. And immediately 
Jesus, perceiving in his 
spirit that they so rea- 
soned within them- 
selves, saith unto them, 
Why reason ye these 
things in your hearts ? 


g. Which is easier, to 
say to the sick of the 
palsy, Thy sins are 
forgiven ; or to say, 
Arise, take up thy bed 
and walk? 


S. LUKE v. 


him in because of the 
multitude, they went 
upon the housetop, and 
let him down through 
the tiling with his couch 
into the midst before 
Jesus. 


2o. And seeing their 
faith, he said unto him, 
Man, thy sins are for- 
given thee. 


21. And the Scribes 
and the Pharisees be- 
gan to reason, saying, 
Who is this that speak- 
eth blasphemies? 
Who can forgive sins 
but God alone? 


22. But Jesus, fully 
knowing their reason- 
ings, answered and said 
unto them, Whatreason 
ye in your hearts ? 


23. Which is easier, 
to say, Thy sins are 
forgiven thee ; ortosay, 
Arise and walk ? 
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6. But that 
ye may know 
that the Son of 
man hath 
power on earth 
to forgive sins, 
—then saith 
he to the sick 
of the palsy, 
Arise, take up 
thy bed, and go 
thy: way unto 
thine house. 


7. And he 
arose, and de- 
parted to his 
house, 

8. But when 
the multitudes 
saw it, they 
were afraid,and 
glorified God 
who had given 
such power un- 
to men, 





9. AndJesus, 
passing forth 
Jrom thence, Saw 
a man, named 
Matthew, 


SYNOPTICS. II 





S. MARK IL. 

to. But that ye may 
know that the Son of 
man hath power to 
forgive sins on earth, — 
he saith to the sick of 
the palsy, 

1x. I say unto thee, 
Arise, take up thy bed, 
and go thy way unto 
thine house. 


zz, And he arose 
and, immediately 
taking up his bed, went 
forth before them all : 


insomuch 
that they were all 
amazed, and glorified 
God, saying, We never 
saw it on this fashion. 


13. And he 
forth again by the sea- 
side; and all the multi- 
tude came to him, and 
he taught them. 


1 And as he 
passed by, he saw 
Levi, the son of 


Alpheeus, sitting at the 
receipt of custom, and 


went 


S. LUKE Vv. 

24. But that ye may 
know that the Son of 
man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins, — 
he said unto the sick 


_ of the palsy, I say unto 


thee, Arise, and take 
up thy couch, and go 
unto thine house. 


25. And immediately 
he rose up before them, 
and took up that where- 
on he lay, and departed 
to his house, glorifying 
God. 

26. And they were 
all amazed ; and they 
glorified God, and 
were filled with fear, 
saying, We have seen 
strange things to-day, 


27, And after these 
things he went forth, 
and saw a publican, 
named Levi, sitting at 
the receipt of custom ; 
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S. MATT. Ix. 

sitting at the 
receipt of cus- 
tom; and he 
saith to him, 
Follow me. 
And he rose up, 
and followed 
him. 





ro. And it 
came to pass 
that, as he re- 
clined at table 
in the house, 
behold, ‘many 
publicans and 
sinners came 
and __ reclined 
with Jesus and 
his disciples, 


tr. And the 
Pharisees, see- 
ing it, said to 
his disciples : 
Why eateth 
your Teacher 
with the pub- 
licans and 
sinners ? 


12. And Je- 
sus, hearing it, 
said : They that 
are hale need 
not a_ healer, 
but they that 
are sick, 

13. But go 
ye and learn 


S. MARK II. 
said to him, Follow me. 
And, rising up, he fol- 
lowed him. 





15. And it came to 
pass that, as he re- 
clined at table in his 
house, many publicans 
and sinners were also 
reclining with Jesus 
and his disciples; for 
there were many, and 
they followed him 
about. 


‘16. And the Scribes 
and their Pharisees, 
seeing him eating with 
the sinners and pub- 


licans; said to his 
disciples : How is it 
that he eateth and 


drinketh with the pub- 
licans and sinners ! 


1G Jesalols =) Keats 
hearing it, saith to 
them: They that are 
hale need not a healer, 
but they that are sick. 
I came to call, not 
righteous men, but 
sinners. 


S. LUKE v. 
and he said to him, 
Follow me. 
28. And, leaving all, 
he rose up, and fol- 
lowed him. a 





29. And Levi made 
him a great feast in his 
own house, and there 
was a great company 
of publicans, and of 
others, ‘who reclined 
at table with them. 


30. And the Phari- 
sees and their Scribes 
murmured against his 
disciples, saying : Why 
do ye eat and drink 
with the publicans.and 
sinners? 


3x. And Jesus, an- 
swering, said unto 
them: They that are 
hale need not a 
healer, but they that 
are sick. 

32. I came to call, 
not righteous men, but 
sinners, to repentance. 
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S.. MATT. Ix. 
what that mean- 
eth, I desire 
mercy, and not 
sacrifice : for I 
came to call, 

“not righteous 
men, but sin- 
ners. 





14. Then 
come to him the 
disciples of 
John, saying, 
Why do we and 
the Pharisees 
fast often, but 
thy disciples 
fast not ? 


ts. And Je- 
sus said unto 
them : Can the 
sons of the 
bride-c hamber 
mourn so long 
as the bride- 
groom is with 
them? but days 
will come when 
the bridegroom 
will be taken 
from them, and 
then will they 
fast. 


16. But no 
one putteth a 
piece of new 
cloth upon an 
old garment ; 


S. MARK I, 





18. And the disci- 
ples of John and of the 
Pharisees used to fast ; 
and they come and say 
unto him, Why do the 
disciples of John and 
of the Pharisees fast, 
but thy disciples fast 
not ?. 


tg. And Jesus said 
unto them: Can the 
sons of the bride-cham- 
ber fast while the bride- 
groom is with them? 
So long as they have 
the bridegroom with 
them, they cannot fast. 

zo. But days will 
come when the bride- 
groom will be taken 
from them; and then 
will they fast in that 
day. 


21. No one putteth 
apiece of unfulled cloth 
on anold garment ; else 
the new piece that filleth 
it up taketh from the 


S. LUKE V. 





33. But they said 
unto him, Why do the 
disciples of John fast 
often, and make pray- 
ers, and likewise the 
disciples of the Phari- 
sees, but thine eat and 
drink ? 


34. And he said un- 
to them: Can ye make 
the sons of the bride- 
chamber fast while the 


bridegroom is with 
them ? 
35. But days will 


come when the bride- 
groom will be taken 
from them: then will 
they fast in those days. 


36. And he also 
spake a parable unto 
them: No one rendeth 
a piece from a new 
garment and putteth it 
on an old garment: 
else he both rends the 
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S. MATT. IX. 


for that which 
is putinto fillit 
up taketh from 
the garment, 
and a worse 
rent is made. 


17. Nor do 
they put new 
wine into old 
skins ; else the 
skins burst, and 
the wine run- 
neth out : 


but they 
put new wine 
into new skins, 
and both are 
preserved, 


18. While he 
spake these 
things unto 
them, behold, 
there came in 
a ruler, and 
bowed down 


before him, 
saying : My 
daughter just 


now died; but 
come, and lay 
thy hand upon 
her, and she 
shall live. 


S. MARK II. 


old, and a worse rent 
is made. 


22, And no one put- 
teth new wine into old 
skins ; else the wine 
bursts the skins, and 
the wine perisheth, 
and the skins also : 


but new 
wine must be put into 
new skins, 





S. MARK Vv. 

22, And there 
cometh one of the 
rulers of the syna- 
gogue, Jairus by name ; 
and, seeing him, he 
falleth at his feet, 

23. And beseecheth 
him greatly, saying: 
My little daughter lieth 
at the point of death ; 
I pray thee come, and 
lay thy hand on her, 
that she may live, 


S. LUKE v. 
new, and the piece 
taken from the new 
matcheth not with the 
old. 


37. And no one put- 
teth new wine into old 
skins ; else the new 
wine will burst the 
skins, and it will be 
spilled, and the skins 
will perish: 


38. But new wine 
must be put into new 
skins. 

39. Still, no one, 
having drunk old wine, 
straightway  desireth 
new ; for he saith, The 
old is better. 





S. LUKE vil. 


41. And, behold, 
there came a man, 
named Jairus, and he 
was a ruler of the 
synagogue ; and falling 
down at the feet of 
Jesus, he besought him 
that he would come 
into his house : 

42, For he had one 
only daughter, about 
twelve years of age, 
and she was dying. 





THE NARRATIVE BY THE SYNOPTICS. 15 
S. MATT. Ix. S. MARK V. S. LUKE VIII. 

tg. And Je- 24. And hewentwith 
sus arose, and him; and a_ great And, as 
followed him, multitude followed he went, the multitudes 
he and his him, and _ thronged thronged him. 
disciples. him. 

20. And, be- 25. And a certain 43. And a woman, 
hold, awoman, woman who had had who had had an issue 
whohadhadan an issue of blood of blood twelve years, 
issue of blood twelve years, and had spent all her 
twelve years, 26. And hadsuffered living on healers, nor 

much of many healers, could be healed by 
and had spent all that any, 
she had, and was 
nothing bettered, but 
rather grew worse, 
27. Hearing of Jesus, 
came be- came in the crowd 44. Came up behind 
hind him, and behind him, and him, and touched the 
touched the touched his garment: border of his garment ; 
border of his 
garment : 


21. For she 
said within her- 
self, If I only 
touch his gar- 
ment, I shall be 
saved. 


28. For she said, If 
I touch even his gar- 
ments, I shall be 
saved. 

29. And straightway 
the fountain of her 
blood was dried up, 
and she felt in her body 
that she was healed of 
her plague. 

30. And Jesus, in- 
stantly perceiving in 
himself the power that 
had gone out from him, 
turned about in the 
crowd, and said: Who 
touched my garments? 

31, And his disciples 


and instantly her issue 
of blood staunched. 


45. And Jesus said, 
Who touched me? 
When all denied, Peter 
and they that were 
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S. MATT, IX. 


22, But Je- 
sus, turning 
himself about, 
and seeing her, 
said: Daugh- 
ter, be of good 
comfort; thy 
faith hath saved 
thee. And the 
woman was 
saved from that 
hour. 


S. MARK V. 
said-unto him, Thou 
seest the multitude 
thronging thee, and 
sayest thou, Who 
touched me ? 


32. And he looked 
round about to see her 
who had done this 
thing. 


33. But the woman, 
fearing and trembling, 
knowing what had 
happened to her, came 
and fell down before 
him, and told him all 
the truth. 


34. And he said 
unto her, Daughter, 
thy faith hath «saved 
thee ; go in peace, and 
be healed of thy plague. 


35. While he was 
yet speaking, there 
came from the ruler’s 
house certain who said ; 
Thy daughter is dead : 
why troublest thou the 
Teacher any further? 

36. But instantly 
Jesus, overhearing the 
word as they were 


S. LUKE VIII. 
with him said, Master, 
the multitudes throng 
thee, and. press. on 
thee, and sayest thou, 
‘Who touched me? 


46. But Jesus said, 
Somebody touched me ; 
for I perceive ‘that 
power has gone out 
from mex ~ 

47. And the woman, 
seeing that she was not 
hid, came _ trembling, 
and, falling down be- 
fore him, she declared 
unto him, before all the © 
people, for what cause 
she touched him, and 
how on the instant she 
was healed. 

48. And he said un- 
to her, Daughter, thy 
faith hath saved thee ; 
go in peace. 


49. While he was 
yet speaking, there 
cometh one from the 
rulerofthe synagogue’s 
house, saying to him ; 
Thy daughter is dead : 
trouble not the 
Teacher. . 

50. But Jesus, hear- 
ing it, answered him, 
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S. Matt. 1x. 


23. Andwhen 
Jesus came in- 
to the ruler’s 
house, and saw 
the minstrels 
‘ and the crowd 
making a noise, 


24. He said: 
Give place; for 
the maiden is 
not dead, but 
sleepeth. 


And they 
laughed him to 
sco. 


25. Butwhen 
the crowd was 
put forth, he 
went in, and 
took her by the 
hand; and the 
maiden arose, 


S. MARK V. 
speaking, saith unto 
the ruler of the syna- 
gogue: Be not afraid; 
only believe. 

37. And he suffered 
no one to follow with 
him save Peter, and 
James, and John the 
brother of James. 


38. And they came 
to the house of the 
ruler of the synagogue ; 
and he seeth a tumult, 
and people weeping 
and wailing greatly. 


39. And coming in, 
he saith unto them, 
Why make ye a tumult 
and weep? The child 
is .not' dead, but 
sleepeth. 

40. And they laughed 
him to scorn. But 
when he had put them 
all out, he taketh the 
father of the child, and 
the mother, and them 
that were with him, 
and entereth in where 
the child was. 


41. And taking the 
hand of the child, he 
saith untoher; 7a/ztha, 
Roomz, which is, being 
interpreted, MJazden, I 
say unto thee, arise. 


‘S. LUKE Vil. 
saying : Be not afraid ; 
only believe, and she 
shall be saved. 


sr. And when he 
came into the house, 
he suffered no one to 
go in with him save 
Peter, and James, and 
John, and the father of 
the maiden, and the 
mother. 

52. And all were 
weeping and bewailing 
her. ~ But he said} 
Weep not ; she is not 
dead, but sleepeth. 


53. And they laughed 
him to scorn, knowing 
that she was dead. 


54. But he, taking 
her by the hand, called, 
saying ; Maiden, arise, 
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26. And the 
rumour hereof 


S. MARK V, 

42. And forthwith 
the maiden arose, and 
walked ; for she was 
of the age of twelve 
years. And they were 
astonished with a great 
astonishment. 

43. And he charged 
them many times that 


S. LUKE VIII. 

s5- And her spirit 
came again, and she 
arose forthwith ; and 
he bade them give 
her something to eat. 

56. And her parents 
were astonished, But 
he charged them to 
tell no one what was 


went abroadin- no one should know of done. 


» 


to allthat land. this. And he bade 
them give her some- 
thing to eat. 








27. And when Fesus departed thence, two blind men followed 
him, crying and saying ; Thou Son of David, have mercy on 
us! 28, And when he was come into the house, the blind men 
come to him ; and Jesus saith unto them, Believe ye that Iam 
able to do this? They say unto him, Yea, Lord. 29. Then 
touched he their eyes, saying, According to your faith be it unto 
you. 30. And their eyes were opened ; and Jesus strictly charged 
them, saying; See that no one know it. 31. But they went forth 
and spread abroad his fame in all that country. 


32. While these were going out, behold, there was brought to 
him a dumb man possessed with a devil. 33. And when the 
devil was cast out, the dumb man spake. And the multitudes 
marvelled, saying, It was never so seen in Israel. 34. But the 
Pharisees said, By the prince of devils he casteth out devils, 
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I, 
THE HEALING OF THE PARALYTIC. 


St. Luke viii. 40; v. 17—26. S. Mark ii.r1—12. S,Matt.ix.1—8. 





So 
a il ¥ read the Sacred Narrative so disjoint- 
‘ ut edly, taking now a few verses from this 
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Scripture and now a few verses from 








6 


ee that we often fail to get any clear and 


large conception of what our Lord’s life was 
~ like. We do not link on word to word, event 


to event, and study them in their true sequence ; 
‘and hence we do not see how they illustrate 
each other, and, above all, how full of gracious 
activity His life was from whom we have our life. 
If we could learn all that He said and did in a 
single day, and were patiently to search out the 


meaning of every deed and every word; and if 
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we were then to take that one day as a fair 
sample of all His days on earth, we should be 
astonished to find how full His life was, how rich in 
instruction, how replete with works of healing and 
grace. We should no longer marvel at S. John’s 
hyperbole, but should feel with him that, if all 
the things which Jesus did were to be written, 
every one, it would take a book bigger than the 
world itself to hold them. 

It is quite impossible for us to recover the com- 
plete history of even a single day of our Lord’s 
earthly ministry. But there are days in it of which 
we have a more complete story than we com- 
monly suppose. It cannot but be helpful and in- 
structive to us that we should study the events 
of one such day in their connection with each 
other, and endeavour to form as vivid and com- 
plete a conception of them as we can. And if 
our conception of this day is to help us to ima- 
gine what the life of Christ was like, obviously we 
must not select a day crowded above most with 
momentous incident or distinguished by the utter- 
ance of His profoundest discourses. For excep- 
tional days such as these—days of which we have 


the fullest record, because they were signalized by | 
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their wealth of event—we must tum to the last 
week of His ministry in Jerusalem. No day in 
that sacred week, however, could be taken as 
fairly representing the “days of the Son of Man 
on the earth.” For these representative days we 
must revert to an early period of His ministry: 
we must note how He spent the hours in Galilee, 
where most of His life was passed, and while the 
catastrophe of the Cross was yet distant. 
Accordingly I have selected a day from His 
life in Galilee, during the first year of His mani- 
festation to Israel, a day like many others, and of 
which, as of others, we have only an imperfect 
record. It was a day which He spent in “ His 
own city,” the morning and night of which He 
spent in His own house,—a day, therefore, on 
which He was emphatically at home. And where 
else could we hope to see Him more clearly in 
His true character, in His habit as He lived? 
We. join Him, then, in his own house very 
early in the morning. Here He receives the 
* greetings and welcome of His neighbours on his 
return from the other shore of Gennesaret; He 
“speaks the word to them,” and, as He was teach- 
ing, “the power of the Lord wrought in Him to 
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heal ;” He gives of His saving health to a para- 
lytic, who is let down by his neighbours through 
the broken roof; He “disputes” with the doctors, 
who had ‘come out of every town of Galilee and 
Judea,” and even “from Jerusalem” itself, to hear 
and ask Him questions. Then He goes out into 
the streets of Capernaum, and as He passes “‘ the 
receipt of custom,” He calls His cousin Matthew, 
a publican, to rise and follow him. Matthew 
rises, and, bidding his fellow-publicans to dine 
with him that evening, goes after the Friend of 
publicans and sinners. Christ passes through the 
streets of the city to the shore of the Lake, and 
once more teaches the multitude, who once more 
gather round Him. ‘Toward evening, sunset being 
the dinner-hour of the Jews, He enters Matthew’s 
house to partake the “ great feast” which Matthew 
has made in His honour, to join the “great com- 
pany of publicans and of others” whom Matthew 
has invited to meet Him. The Pharisees of Ca- 
pernaum gather round the room, and are amazed 
to see a prophet in such vile company; and to — 
these grave censors Jesus addresses words than 
which few are more dear to the Christian heart, 
telling them that He has come to heal, not the 
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hale, but the sick; to call, not righteous men, 
but sinners to repentance. The disciples of 

John the Baptist are also present; and these are 
amazed, not at the company He keeps, but at His 
occupation. They think a prophet should “fast” 
rather than “ feast.” And to them Jesus utters the 
three exquisite parables about the children of the 
bride-chamber, the old garment with the new 
patch, the new wine put into old wine-skins. 
As the feast and talk go on, a singular and 
pathetic interruption occurs. Jairus, the chief 
man of the city, the ruler of the synagogue, the 
head of the college, the supreme judge of Ca- 
pernaum—Jairus, a devout Pharisee, rushes into 
the publican’s house, flings himself at the feet of 
Jesus, and beseeches Him to heal his little 
daughter, who is at the point of death. Jesus 
rises to go with him, leaving the house of mirth 
for the house of mourning, and much people 
follow Him. But as they go, another interruption 
occurs, A woman, favoured by the dusk of even- 
ing, had stolen through the excited throng, laid 
her hand on the hem of Christ’s garment, and — 
been rendered whole of a disease which had 
resisted all the resources of medical art. And 
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the anxious father, who knows every moment to 
be precious, has to curb his impatience while 
Christ discovers the woman, and adds His blessing 
to the virtue she has filched from Him. Messen- 
gers arrive from the house of Jairus. All is over 
now. The little daughter is dead. Jesus may go. 
back to His feast. He will. not go back. He 
proceeds with the bereaved father. When they 
reach the ruler’s house they find that, with Oriental 
haste, “‘the mourners” are already in the chamber 
of death, making the night hideous with their 
professional outcries. Jesus raises the ruler’s 
darling from her mortal sleep, sees that food is set 
before her, and bids the grateful and astonished 
parents take heed that they “tell no man what 
was done.” 

As He goes out from the house of Jairus, 
weary and spent with the exhausting labours of 
the day, two blind men salute Him as “Son of 
Dayid,” and implore Him to have mercy on them. 
He passes on His way, hearing as though He 
heard not, conceding no sign of courtesy, uttering 
no word of grace, and even enters His own house 
without yielding any response to their passionate 
entreaty. Undeterred by His apparent indifference, 
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or rather urged by it to a desperate eagerness, the 
blind men follow Him, uninvited, into the house, 
and by the boldness of their faith extort from 
Him the boon He seems, but only seems, un- 
willing to grant. ‘‘While these were going out,” 
a dumb man possessed by a demon is brought in, 
followed by a crowd of friends and neighbours ; 
and once more the weary Healer has to gird 
Himself to a supreme effort, and to give forth a 
“virtue” which compels the evil spirit to abandon 
its prey. 

This, in bare outline, is the story—obviously 
an incomplete story, since it gives details only of 
the early morning and of the evening—of a single 
day. But what a wonderful story it is! And 
what a wonderful life must Christ’s have been, 
when every day was at least as full of exhausting 
labour and travail as this! What a Gospel there 
must have been in that laborious marvellous life, 
as compared with the four brief memoirs called 
Gospels which we hold in our hands! How 
many of His mighty works, how many of His 
exquisite and pathetic parables may yet be made 
known to us in the heavenly world, if we should 
ever reach it! As yet we know Him but in part. 
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Shall we ever know Him as He is, as we are known 
by Him ? 


The first recorded incident of this memorable 
day was itself a most memorable work. For, in 
healing the paralytic, the Lord Jesus, for the first 
time, asserted and proved His power to forgive 
sins. Before this, He had shewn Himself to be the 
Friend, the Teacher, the Healer of men: now, 
He declares Himself to be their Saviour. 

The miracle was wrought, as S. Matthew tells 
us, in Christ’s own city. Now Jesus was born at 
Bethlehem, bred at Nazareth ; but, during His 
public ministry in Galilee, He lived mainly in 
Capernaum. Capernaum rose out of the rich busy 
plain, then one of the most crowded and pros- 
perous districts of Palestine, which fringes the 
western shore of Lake Gennesaret. The town 
stood on a pile of rocks overlooking the Lake, 
and was even thus “exalted toward heaven.” 
Peter and Andrew dwelt here - 3 and, probably, it 
was on the adjacent beach that they heard the 
call which made them “fishers of men.” This 


little but thriving town—once only “the village of 
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Nahum,” whence its name, Capernaum—was of 
sufficient importance to be called “a city.” It 
had its own synagogue, in which our Lord often 
worshipped and taught. For this synagogue it was 
indebted to the Roman centurion who did not 
think himself worthy to receive Jesus under his 
roof. Besides being a garrison town, it was also 
a customs station, where the dues were collected 
both by stationary and itinerant officers. But high 
above all its other claims to distinction stands 
this: that it was Christ’s “own city,” that when He 
was here He was, as S. Mark says, ‘‘ at home”— 
a phrase not without pathos when we remember 
that, for the most part, Jesus had not where to lay 
His head. 

That the city which, simply by being “at home” 
in it, He has in very deed “exalted to heaven,’ 
should be thrust down to Hades, that it should now 
lie rotting, an undistinguishable ruin, at the foot of 
its own rocks, may well suggest to us that “judg- 
ment begins at the house of God,” that privilege 
is but another name for responsibility. 

What our Lord’s home in Capernaum was like 
we cannot tell. Probably it was just such a house 


as His poorer neighbours had. And, as a rule, 
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the houses of the Jews had a large upper room 
which was devoted to prayer, to religious worship, 
to the celebration of the monthly and annual feasts. 
Above this room, which commonly ran the whole 
length and breadth of the walls of the structure, 
would be the roof, on which its tenants might 
walk or sleep in the hot months—an uncovered 
apartment accessible by an external stair. 

On the day with which we are concerned, then, 
we have to conceive of the Lord Jesus as at 
home, as living in His own house, in His own 
city. Itis morning: and soon after “the hour of 
prayer,” nine o’clock, before which no Jew might 
break his fast, His neighbours call on Him. 
They have “heard that He is at home;” and 
they are glad to have Him back, to know that 
He is once more among them. S. Luke tells us 
that “they gladly received Him” on His return 
from the Gadarean side of the Lake; “for shey 
were all waiting for Him.” They come in such 
numbers that even the large upper chamber is 
crowded with them, insomuch that there is no 
room for more, no possibility of approaching 
them, no standing-place even “about the door.” 


Among those who had waited and longed for 
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the return of Christ, was a certain man whose 
career of vice had been cut short by paralysis. 
Whatever his vice may have been, and however 
it may have alienated others from him, he had at 
least four neighbours who were his staunch friends. 
These four men had determined to bring him to 
the Healer; and when they found that they could 
not get nigh to Christ for the multitude, nor even 
so much as mount the covered stair, they turned 
aside to the outer staircase, and climbed, with their 
burden, to the roof. These roofs were substantially 
built, as they had need to be, since the whole family 
habitually walked and slept on them; and one 
would have thought that when these men were 
on the roof they were as far from Christ as ever. 
It must have required a daring faith to conceive 
and carry out the course they took. They broke 
up and uncovered part of the roof. They slung 
their neighbour’s bed to ropes. They let it down 
into the room in which Jesus was talking with His 
fellow-townsmen and with grave learned rabbis of 
all the schools. They uttered no request—was not 
their action prayer enough? And Christ saw what 
they meant, what they wanted Him to do. Nay, 


He even saw what it was which animated them, 
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which impelled them to venture on so bold a 
course. “Jesus saw their thoughts,’ says S. 
Matthew: “Jesus saw their faith,” say S. Mark 
and S. Luke. He saw that they had the most 
entire. conviction of His power to heal, the pro- 
foundest assurance that He would pardon their 
intrusion, and do what He could to help and 
serve them. 

He not only saw their faith ; He responded to 
it: for He healed the sick man of his palsy, thus 
granting their dumb yet most expressive prayer. 
Nay, He outwent their prayer, outdid their hopes. 
He not only healed the sick man; He also for- 
gave his sins—responding to their great faith by 
the greatest of benedictions. 

One would like to know the names of those 
four good men, good neighbours, good friends— 
men whose faith was so great and bold. But we 
are not told what their names were. And there 
is some comfort for us even in that disappointing 
fact, for it suggests that Christ cares for men 
whose names the world has never heard, and 
never will hear; for the lowly and inconspicuous 
no less than for the famous and the great.. Though 


the world be ignorant of us, we may bring our sick 
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hearts to Christ, and be quite sure that, if we ask 
in faith, He will grant us all that we ask, and more 
than we ask. We may not be of those who stand 
near to Him; we may hold. ourselves to be so 
unworthy that we can only stand a great way off. 
Many obstacles may seem to hinder our access to 
Him; and, worst of all, our own hearts may 
hinder us, so that we cannot put our spiritual 
emotion and desire into clear fluent words ; cannot 
_ even tell Him what it is we want or think we want. 
But if we look to Him in trust and hope,‘ believing 
both that He can help us and that He will help 
us, He will interpret our thoughts; He will see 
our faith; He will forgive our sins, and infuse 
His saving health into our sick and weary souls. 
Indeed to pray in our actions, as the four Gali- 
leans did, is even better than to pray in the most 
voluble and eloquent words, To break through 
whatever veils of habit or prejudice hide Christ 
from us, to resolve to get to Him at all hazards, 
this is the most pathetic and effectual supplication 
we can offer. 


‘«Seek thou thy God alone by prayer, 
And thou shalt doubt, perchance despair ; 
But seek Him also by endeavour, 
And thou shalt find Him gracious ever.” 
(o: 
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But observe exactly how far the faith of these 
four men could go. It availed only to bring their 
palsied neighbour to Jesus, and to incline Jesus 
in his favour. Vicarious faith may avail for chil- 
dren, for slaves, for those who have no mental 
health and vigour. In the Gospels we often find 
the Lord Jesus healing children for the faith of 
their parents, or servants for the faith of their 
masters, or the helplessly weak for the faith of their 
friends. A certain hard theology will not admit 
that our faith will avail for any one save ourselves ; 
but Christ tells us that it will. He teaches us 
that we may take little children to Him, or the 
utterly ignorant, or the hopelessly infirm, and trust 
that He will do them good because of our faith 
in Him and our prayers for them. If we doubted 
that, how could we make our supplication for “all 
sorts and conditions of men?” With what hope 
could we intercede for the heathen at home and 
abroad ? 

But, on the other hand, whenever men were 
brought to Him who could believe, the Lord Jesus 
demanded that they should believe, and dealt with 
them “according to their faith.” So, here, it is 


not till He has quickened faith in the paralytic 
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himself that Christ responds to the faith of his 
kind neighbours. And to quicken this faith seems 
to have been by no means an easy task. The 
paralytic appears to have come into Christ’s pre- 
sence with feelings other than those of his four 
neighbours. e is not full of eager trust and 
hope. If he has any hope, it is dashed with many 
fears. The whole structure of the Sacred Narra- 
tive, and, above all, our Lord’s first words to him 
—‘Be of good courage, my child, thy sins are forgiven 
‘thee ”—shew that the man’s uppermost feelings were 
a deep sense of sin, and the doubt and fear which 
the sense of sin imposes.* There can be little 
question that his paralysis was the result of vicious 
excess. Why else did our Lord lay such emphasis 
on his “sins”? And, possibly, as he had lain, 
crippled and weary, on the bed to which his sins 
had conducted him, he had grown more sensitive 
to the guilt of his career; for it is when men suffer, 
directly and heavily, from their vices, that they 
learn to recognize their vices as sins against God 
and against themselves. 

Jesus, who saw the faith of his neighbours, also 
saw the miserable struggle between shame and 


hope, between the oppressive sense of unworthiness 
€2 
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and the faint flickering trust that, despite his un- 
worthiness, mercy might be shewn him, which 
agitated the heart of the paralytic as he lay and 
gazed into that pure gracious Face. 

He sees this struggle, this conflict of thought 
and desire, and He responds to it. Nothing 
surely could be more tender than the words with 
which He greets the sufferer. He calls him 
Téxvov, which means not simply “son,” but “child” 
or “little one,” using a diminutive of endearment 
such as parents address to their children. And 
then He proceeds to reassure his troubled and 
downcast spirit. In effect, Christ says to him, 
“My child, do not let those ugly fears distract 
and terrify you. There is no need. You have 
sinned, and your fears are the dark shadows which 
dog your sins. But chy sins are forgiven thee; \et 


the shadows pass away with the sins that bred 
them. See, I, whom thou fearest as wiser and 


holier than thyself, Z absolve thee from thy guilt. 
I bring thee the absolution of God, my Father 
and your Father. Be of good courage, then, and 
replace doubt with trust, fear with confidence.” 
We cannot doubt that these tender words 


sufficed to dispel the man’s shame and fear, to 
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quicken a dawning faith in his soul. Faith being. 
quickened, the element in which Christ’s healing 
power can work is generated. And now, at once 
to prove and to confirm the man’s incipient faith, 
and to shew that He has power to absolve him 
from his sins, the Lord adds the command, ‘Arise, 
take up thy bed,* and go thy way unto thine 
house.” He hears the words, and new life kindles 
in his wasted and decrepit frame. The cripple 
_vises from his couch, pushes his way through the 
crowd through which his bearers could find no 
passage, and goes to his house—to make merry, 
let us hope, with the four kind neighbours who 
had brought him to Christ. 


The whole story is an admirable commentary 
on the Psalmist’s words, “ Thy gentleness hath 
made me great.” With what infinite delicacy 


does Christ adjust Himself to the man’s needs, 


* Whenever we meet with this command in the Gospels, we 
need to remember that the Oriental ‘‘ bed”’ was simply a pallet, 
to be spread on the ground, like a rug or blanket. When it was 
rolled up, it could be carried, over the shoulder or under the 
arm, as easily as a soldier's great-coat, 
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forgiving his sins, removing his fears, quickening 
his faith, awakening hope, conferring health! As 
we follow the steps of the Narrative, we feel how, 
by His gentleness, by the wise gradations of His 
approach to the paralytic’s true need, Christ is 
gradually raising him into his best moods, making 
him his best self, and thus preparing him both to 
recover, and to use for worthy ends, the vigour 
which he had lost. in the pursuit of vicious indul- 
gence. Is there not hope for us all in such a 
story as this, however weak and crippled our spirits 
may be, however dejected with the sense of sin, 
and with the shame and fear it breeds? If Christ 
will deal thus with us—as He will; if He will thus 
delicately and graciously apply Himself to our 
state and needs, is there not in His gentleness the 
promise that we too shall become “ great,” that 
we shall be lifted out of our infirmities, our fears, 
our sins, into our best moods, our highest frame, 
and be enabled to “glorify the God who has 
given such power to men?” 

Again: this pathetic story reminds us that, in 
His grace, Christ rewards the very moods of faith 
and hope which He Himself has produced. He 


says, “Be of good courage ;” and, at the word, 
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courage springs up in our fearful hearts. He says, 
“Thy sins are forgiven ;” and we are able to 
believe that He, who can forgive sins, can do for 
us whatever we may need. And then, having 
inspired faith and courage, He rewards them as 
though they were our virtues rather than His gifts: 
He bids us “‘Arise and walk,” to prove our victory 
over sin, to shew that we have found new life in 
Him. So that the reward He bestows is—new and 
happier service. We are no longer simply to lie 
waiting for His help, to look at Him with growing 
hope; we are to rise, to enter on a life of holy 
obedience and activity. For a time we may still 
have to carry with us the bed on which we once 
lay ; that is, we may still bear about in us the 
enfeebling traces and restraints of past sins: but, 
if our sins are in very deed forgiven, we shall 
not murmur; the bed will be no unendurable 
burden to us, so strong and joyful will be our 
hearts: we shall not grow weary of the path we 
are commanded to take, for we love Him whom 
we serve, and the path leads home. Like the 
Galilean, when once we have been quickened by 
Christ, and are enlisted in His service, we go each 
man to his own house, to the special place and 
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task assigned us. And, unlike the Galilean, far 
happier than he in this, we have not to leave 
Christ’s house to reach our own, nor to leave His 
presence that we may do our task. Rather, He 
goes with us to every task He ordains for us PEW NG 
whatever the path we take, we travel to the House 
which, because it is His, is also ours, the House 
of many mansions, the House not made with hands, 
eternal, in the heavens. 

The story also teaches us that Christ often 
crosses our wish to supply our want. No doubt 
the first and supreme desire of the Galilean paralytic 
was deliverance from the palsy. But that is not 
the first thing Christ grants him ; nor could it be. 
There must be faith before there can be healing ; 
the man’s sins must be forgiven before he can be 
made whole from his disease. His uppermost wish. 
cannot be gratified till his deepest want has been 
met. He did not know, probably, what his deepest 
want was, till Christ shewed it him: nor do we. 
We want to be raised from our bed before we are 
delivered from the sins which laid us on it. We 
ask for redemption from pain, from weakness, from 
loss, from penury, from shame, from any or all the 


ills which result from our violations of the Divine 
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law. And if our prayer were granted, granted at 
once, how could God teach us to hate sin with a 
perfect hatred, and to mourn over a heart alienated 
from Him rather than over the miseries which 
oppress an alienated heart? How can He redeem 
us from sin, except by making us hate and renounce 
it? And how shall we learn to hate and renounce 
it, save as we suffer from it? We say, “‘Let us 
rise from our bed ;” and often the answer is, “ Lie 
still on thy bed, that thou mayest come to know 
what sin really is, that thou mayest fear and loathe 
it, that by-and-by thou mayest be so redeemed from 
it as never again to come under its pains.” Thus 
God crosses our wills to supply our wants, and 
leaves us to feel the pain of sin that our redemption 
from sin may be complete. 

But ¢en, when our sins are really forgiven us, 
forgiveness implies a full restoration to health. 
When we are redeemed, not only is the haunting 
consciousness of guilt removed, and the fear which 
keeps us from the Divine Presence; but the de- 
basing and enfeebling traces of our sins are 
gradually obliterated, the palsy of the soul is 
banished by a saving health and vigour. Not at 


once, indeed, not, for the most part, here and now, 
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do we rise into the fulness of this great benediction. 
But this is the meaning, this the promise, of the 
Divine forgiveness, that some day, and as soon as 
we are ready for it, we shall be delivered from all 
infirmity, raised into a perfect spiritual health, and 
have this corruption clothed upon with incorruption, 
this mortal with immortality. 

In the strength of this great hope, let us draw 
near to the Great Healer of men, and say, “O 
Lord, in whom we live, grant us the power of 
Thine endless life, that we may thereby be re- 
deemed from the sins by which we have been en- 
feebled, and prepared to serve Thee in sinlessness 
and joy for ever and ever.” 
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THE © DispuTe” witH THE Doctors. 


S. Luke v, 17—26. S. Mark ii. r—12. S. Matt. ix. r—8. 





»+ MARK writes: “And again Jesus 
entered into Capernaum; and it was 
heard that He was at home.” Where, then, 
could Jesus be said to have been at home? 


¥ a 5 : a 
“Only in His own house, in “ His own city 7 








i.e. in Capernaum, where, for the most part, He 
abode when in Galilee. In this little city by the 
sea, He had a home; and to this home He had 
now returned after a brief visit to the Gadarenes, 
on the other shore of Lake Gennesaret. 

The morning after His return, His neighbours, 
who had “waited for Him,” “gladly received Him,” 


calling at His house to welcome Him home. There 
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was one special reason why they had waited for 
Him, and desired His return. During His absence, 
certain “Pharisees and doctors of the law” had 
“come out of every town of Galilee and of Judea, 
and from Jerusalem.” The men of Capernaum 
were, doubtless, a little proud of their young Rabbi, 
and were naturally anxious to hear what He would 
say to the learned “ doctors,” who had come so far 
to talk with Him. Accordingly, they resort to His 
house in such numbers that the large upper room 
is crowded; “many gathered together, insomuch 
that there was no room for them, no, not so much 
as about the door.” To this “multitude” Jesus 
“spake the word,” and “the power of the Lord 
- wrought in Him to heal.” 

It was a singular scene, this of the young Rabbi 
of Nazareth speaking His word to the venerable 
doctors of the law, some of whom probably re- 
membered how, while He was still a lad, He 
had come to them in the Temple, and sat at 
their feet three days, both hearing them and 
asking them questions. And this singular scene 
had a singular interruption. Among the neigh- 
bours of Jesus there were five men who had 


waited for His return with special anxiety: the 
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paralytic who was wasting away under the stress 
of vicious indulgence, and the four kind neigh- 
bours who had resolved to bring him to the 
Healer, and to ask for help. When they arrive 
with their burden, they find they cannot “come 
nigh unto Him for the multitude;” the inner 
staircase is thronged. They turn to the side 
or back of the house, and painfully climb the 
outer stair which leads to the roof. They seem 
as far from Christ as ever; but, somehow, they 
are resolved to reach Him. And from their 
extreme urgency, we may perhaps infer that 
the paralytic was fast sinking toward death, that 
there was not a moment to lose. Made bold by 
the emergency, they break up the roof, attach 
ropes to the bed whereon the sick of the palsy 
lay, and let it down into the chamber where Christ 
sat talking with the doctors. And Jesus, looking 
up, though He could hardly see them, “saw their 
faith,” their entire trust that He both could and 
would grant them His help. He responds to their 
mute supplication, their unspoken faith ; nay,. He 
outruns their hope. He not only heals the sick 
of the palsy; He also quickens faith in him, 
forgives his sins, lifts him into a new better life. 
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Although we haye just studied this story, it may 
be well that we should glance at it again, and 
mark a little more exactly with what grace the 
Lord Jesus answers the dumb prayer of faith. 
The paralytic, as we gather from Christ’s first 
words to him, had induced his disease by viola- 
tions of the Divine law. He knows that he is 
suffering for his sins, He is ashamed of them. If 
he has a faint hope that the holy Rabbi may deal 
mercifully with him, his hope is dashed with many 
fears. He has not the strong bold faith of his 
brave neighbours. He does not deserve help; 
perhaps, he may get no more than he deserves. 

Now this atmosphere of doubt and foreboding is 
not an element in which the Lord Jesus can reveal 
His power. There must be faith before He can do 
any work that He cares to do. And, therefore, with 
the most astonishing tenderness and grace, He 
sets Himself to inspire faith in the cold trembling 
heart before Him. He says to the man (probably 
a young man), “‘My child’—using a word of 
familiar endearment—‘be of good courage; thy 
sins are forgiven thee.’ I forgive thee: I an- 
nounce the forgiveness of God.” Words so 


tender, so gracious, could hardly fail to excite 
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trust and hope. Probably, the paralytic had 
feared that he would be called upon to confess 
his sins, to do penance for them, perchance be 
refused all aid as one wholly unworthy of help. 
To be met thus, to have his sins mentioned only 
that they may be put away from him, to be ten- 
derly addressed by Him from whom he had 
looked for rebuke, must surely have caused an 
entire and joyful revulsion of feeling; it must 
itself have been as the beginning of a new life. 
When the command came, “ Arise, take up thy 
bed, and go to thine house,” he would have 
courage to attempt obedience ; with the attempt 
vigour and health would come, the power to push 
his way through the throng, and to bear his bed 
triumphantly to his home, thanking and blessing 
his four good neighbours as he went. 

But, as yet, we have altogether passed by a singu- 
lar and instructive episode in this story of healing. 
We have not so much as mentioned the sceptical 
interruption of the work of healing by the doctors 
who had come “ from every town,” to learn what it 
was that Jesus taught, and what were the claims He 
advanced. To this interruption, and the mode in 


which He met it, and made it contribute to the 
D 
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completeness and effect of His work, we must now 
turn our thoughts. 

_ These “ doctors of the law,” some of whom were 
among the leaders of the political: and religious 
thought of the time, had not as yet set themselves, 
consciously and determinately, against Jesus of 
Nazareth. They had their doubts about Him 
indeed; and, unhappily, they were prejudiced 
against any teacher who had not been trained in 
their schools and had not mastered their Shib- 
boleths. Above all they were prejudiced against 
any man who “spake wth authority,” with origi- 
nality ; any man, that is, who, instead of expound- 
ing and “fencing” the Levitical law, spake as if he 
were moved by the Spirit: of God to te new 
truths, or even to recast the old:truths in new prac- 
tical forms; and who, in place of deferring to the 
authority of ‘‘them of old time,” spake as.if he had 
an equal, or even a higher, authority of his own. 
We must not be unjust, however, even to Senne 
and Pharisees.. We must remember that they 
honestly held inspiration to be a thing of the past, 
that they believed the Canon of Scripture to have 


been closed hundreds of years ago, ever since the 


time of Ezra. They no longer expected prophets 
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to arise among them. They were content to use 
all the learning they could acquire, all the acumen 
and wisdom they possessed, in minute expositions 
of the Law, in applying it to the changed con- 
ditions of the time. Just as naturally, just as 
strongly, as some modern “doctors” set them- 
selves against any man who reads Holy Scripture 
with his own eyes, and interprets it with new life, 
and speaks the truth with the authority or deep 
‘and fresh conviction, so these learned Hebrew 
Rabbis set themselves against any teacher such 
as Jesus, who, instead of moving in the ancient 
ruts, struck out a path for himself, and spake with 
a large freedom and simplicity which they 
never permitted themselves to use. We need not 
doubt that most of these Hebrew doctors were 
honest men, who thought to serve God, not to 
oppose themselves against Him; who meant to 
judge Jesus fairly, to let Him speak for Himself, 
and to see with their own eyes what His works 
were like. 

Of course they attached very little weight to the 
faith and enthusiasm of the Galileans—men of no 
culture, and therefore incompetent judges of any 


question of law or morals. And, probably, when 
D2 
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they heard Jesus for themselves, though they 
would be startled by the originality of His thoughts, 
and by the quiet independence and authority with 
which He spoke, they felt, as they had felt while 
He was still a lad, that there was a singular wis- 
dom and power in His words. Many of them 
were men who were content to give their whole 
lives to excogitating, recasting, polishing one 
wise saying which they might leave behind them ; 
and, therefore, they could not fail to be astonished 
at the inexhaustible flow of apt and profound say- 
ings which proceeded out of the mouth of this 
young untaught Rabbi. But one who spoke so 
wisely, if indeed He came from God, should have 
some works to shew, some signs by which to prove 
His mission. The doctors of the law would feel 
bound to demand of Him: ‘“ What doest Thou, 
then, as a sign, that we may see, and may believe 
Thee? What dost Thou work?” AndI can well 
believe that when, as they sat in the upper room, 
they saw the paralytic let down from the roof on 
‘his swinging couch, they gathered still more closely 
round Jesus, and bent toward Him with even a 
graver air of attention. Here was just such a test 


as they could have desired. Did this wise young 
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Man really profess, as the people said, that He had 
a miraculous energy? Would He venture to put 
it to the proof in the public light of day and before 
competent witnesses ? 

It was in the presence of this grave critical com- 
pany that Jesus said to the paralytic: “ My child, 
be of good courage; thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
As they heard these words, some of the doctors 
‘must have been saddened, I think, and have said 
within themselves: “‘ Ah, for all so wise as he is, 
he is, like the rest of them, a mere fanatic, advanc- 
ing pretensions he cannot sustain!” Others of 
them may have been glad, and said: “He is a 
mere impostor! We were sure of it from the first.” 
But, some from one point of view and some from 
another, they all began to “reason in their hearts.” 
And it is really very instructive to note how grave 
and logical they are even in their unspoken 
thoughts. Their “reasoning” came to this: 
“Why doth this man thus speak ? He blasphemeth. 
Who can forgive sins but God only ?” 

Their logic was sound enough. For a mere 
man to assume to forgive sins zs blasphemy, since 
it is to arrogate a power which belongs only to God. 
We cannot take exception to the logical form of 
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their thought. But, as we gather from our Lord’s 
reply, that form did not fully express their thought. 
What they sazd within themselves was: “ None can 
forgive sins but God alone:” but what they meant 
was: ‘‘Oh, yes, that is very clever of him. He 
knows we are watching him, and, in our presence, 
he dare not attempt a miracle. He evades the 
test. It is easy enough for him, or for any man, 
to say, ‘Thy sins are forgiven,’ for no one can 
demonstrate his words to be either true or false. 
But had he .attempted to heal this miserable 
cripple, the palsy would have laughed him to 
scorn, his imposture would at once have been 
exposed.” This was the meaning they hid under 
their grave form of mental speech, some of them 
coming to that adverse conclusion with glee perhaps, 
and some of them doubtless coming to it sorrow- 
fully enough; for how can a wise man but pity a 
wiser man than himself, who is carried on, by his 
own enthusiasm or that of his followers, to those 
“pious frauds” which are of all frauds the most 
profoundly impious? 

The Pharisees and doctors reasoned thus “7 
their hearts;” they said what they said “ wéthin 


themselves.” Vet Jesus “ fully knew their reason- 
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ings ;” “ He immediately perceived in Fits spirit that 
they so reasoned within themselves.” They had 
given their thoughts no voice, no expression, save 
perhaps a mere lifting of the brow, or a satirical 
or mournful glance of the eye. But Jesus “‘saw” 
and met their unspoken thoughts. He read their 
very hearts. And if they still needed, as doubtless 
they did need, any proof that He was a Prophet 
sent by God, they might have found it in the fact 
that He read chem as easily as they read the scrolls 
they held in their hands, or the mottoes inscribed 
on their phylacteries. They admitted that only 
God could read the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Must not He then be God, or, at the 
lowest, “of God,” who penetrated to their inmost 
thoughts, and reached even the intention which 
they had veiled from themselves as they spake 
within themselves ? 

He gave them another, and a most convincing, 
proof of His power and grace in the miracle which 
met, and refuted, the suspicion they had entertained 
of Him. To their “Ah, it is clever of him to 
talk of forgiving sins instead ‘of attempting to heal 
the man of his palsy,” He responds with, “ Why 
reason ye in your hearts? Why not say out what 
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you really mean? You think it easier to say, 
‘Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ than to say, ‘ Arise 
and walk.’ But if, now that I have said, ‘Thy 
sins are forgiven thee,’ I also say, ‘Arise and walk,’ 
will you not admit, must you not admit that, if I 
make the man walk, if I do what you think the 
harder thing, I can also forgive his sins, which 
you think the easier? Well, then, ‘that ye may 
know that the Son of Man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins,’ I zz//7 say, ‘ Arise and walk.’” 

O wonderful grace of Christ, and equity no less 
wonderful! To the faithful Four, who brought 
their sick neighbour to Him, He granted the bene- 
diction they sought. To the fearful sinner, stricken 
with shame and doubt, He grants tender en- 
couragement and the forgiveness of his sins. And 
to the learned doctors, who so love their logic that 
they must ¢/zvk in it as well as speak in it, He 
grants the logic they love. They ask a proof of 
Him, and He gives them the very proof they 
ask, 

All the Evangelists, differing as they do in 
minute details of description, agree in emphasizing 
the peculiar manner of our Lord’s reply to the 


doctors. They all represent Him as saying to 
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them: “That ye may know the Son of Man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins ;” and then, instead 
of finishing His sentence with, “I will say, Arise 
and walk,” abruptly breaking off while His sen- 
tence is incomplete. Instead of finishing it in 
words, He finishes it with a deed which spake 
louder than words. He turns from the doctors to 
the sick of the palsy, and saith : “‘I say unto thee, 
Arise, and take up thy couch, and go unto thine 
house.” 

As all the Evangelists are careful to retain this 
abrupt transition, we must suppose that they were 
deeply struck with it, that they saw some special 
meaning in it. Among other meanings, may it not 
have had this: that Jesus gave the doctors the 
logic of action rather than the logic of words, in 
order to hint to these bookworms that all truth 
could not be put into the words in the use of 
which they were adepts; that truth was most 
potent when brought into the lives of men; and 
that it was high time they looked beyond mere 
words to the facts of human life? Beyond all 
doubt it is a special danger of learned men that, 
by much study, they may becloud their perception 
of fact and reality; that they may dwell amid the 
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mere images of truth and life, faint and imperfect 
at the best, which words convey; and so be lost 
and bewildered when brought into contact with 
solid realities, with facts and events which their 
words do not cover and explain. 

This episode, the interruption of the doctors, 
instructive in itself, becomes still more instructive 
so soon as we mark how it fits into the main story 
and affects it. There stand the four bold kind 
neighbours on the roof, full of faith, yet a little 
anxious as to whether, after all, the moment may 
not be inopportune; even a little ashamed, 
perhaps, of having broken up the Rabbi’s roof, and 
intruded on Him when all the great doctors of 
Israel were taking counsel with Him. And here 
lies the sick man, his fears and doubts melting 
under the warmth of Christ’s: gracious “‘ Be of good 
courage, my child ;” but as yet uncured, still wast- 
ing on his bed. Is it not hard on him, and on his 
neighbours, that his cure should be delayed, and 
their faith be kept waiting for its reward, by the 
sceptical doubts of the doctors? Who could tell, 
when once Jesus had begun to argue with them, 
how long the argument might last? If even these 


wise devout men doubted His power to heal, how 
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was the paralytic, weakened by the sense of sin, to 
believe in it ? 

‘It does seem hard that the doctors should be 
‘permitted to interpose. But Christ cares for 
doctors of the law as well as for simple and un- 
lettered men. And surely it was at least good for 
them that the cure should be delayed until they 
had fixed on a test by which they would try Jesus, 
until He had reduced their doubts to a single 
definite issue, and then triumphantly encountered it. 
If He had said at once, “ Arise and walk,” they 
would not have known that He claimed power to 
forgive sins: they would not have seen how the 
miracle proved that claim. But when He said, first, 
“Thy sins are forgiven thee ;” when He had 
shewn that He knew they thought that an easy 
thing to do, a mere evasion of the difficulty ; when 
He had brought them to the point of admitting in ~ 
their hearts that, if He healed the man, they would 
confess that He had power from on high—for Him 
then to say to the cripple, “ Arise and walk,” was 
to grant them the very proof they had felt to be 
conclusive, and to leave them without excuse if 
they still distrusted and rejected Him, 

The delay of the cure was at least good for 
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them. And, perhaps, the delay was also good for 
the paralytic himself. It gave him a little time to 
reflect on the gracious words, “ My child, thy sins 
are forgiven,”’ to feel their power, to lay their com- 
fort to heart. Assuredly, similar delays are often 
good for us, although, in our impatience, we do 
not always see, or get, the good of them. We ask 
to be freed from our pain, from our fear, from our 
sorrow, long before patience has had her perfect 
work in us ; but God will not grant our prayer—not _ 
because He does not love us, but because He 
does ; because, in our affliction, He draws near to 
us, to assure us that we are His, to make us more 
fully His. 

“Ah,” replies the troubled and dejected soul, 
“if in my trouble He were to come to me; if He 
were to say to me, ‘Be of good courage, my child, 
thy sins are forgiven thee,’ I might be patient ; I 
might even rejoice in tribulation also!” Jf He 
were! But He does. For “whom the Lord 
loveth, He chasteneth.” When, therefore, we are 
chastened, “God is dealing with us, as with sons; 
for what son is he whom the father chasteneth 
note” “If we are without chastisement, 


then are we bastards, and not sons,” Every time 
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He chastens us, therefore, God does virtually say 
to us, “ JZy child,” for He treats us as sons: He | 
does assure us, “‘ ZZy sins are forgiven thee,” for 
how can we be His sons and not have our sins 
taken away? He does bid us, “Be of good cou- 
rage,” for what should those fear who are sons and 
daughters of the living God ? 

We must remember, too, that at times we are 
chastened for the good of others as well as for our 
own good—not for our sins simply, but that the 
glory of God may be revealed in and upon us. 
And if the Divine Physician will stand by our 
couch, and, after comforting us with gracious pro- 
mises of health, will turn to sceptical bystanders, 
and demonstrate to them; if He shew them their 
infirmity in our sickness, and His power to heal in 
our recovery, shall we not be content? But this 
comfort zs ours. He zs with us when we are sick 
and sorrowful; and in every trouble He sends us 
an opportunity of bearing witness to Him. If we 
are patient, brave, cheerful, when losses and pains 
and griefs come upon us, do we not, by our very 
patience and serenity of mind, emphatically testify 
to the power of Christian faith to sustain the soul 
with a strength beyond its own? Is there any 
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argument which impresses ws like the life of Christ 
in some weak, tried, afflicted neighbour who is 
| bright with content in penury, and pain, and soli- 
tude? And if that argument tells on us, it will — 
tell on others. ‘There is no argument like it for 
those who have studied themselves, as many do, 
into scepticism. Bring them from their books ; 
shew them the very spirit of Christ in a man who, 
to them, seems of all men the most miserable and 
afflicted, and they bow before the majesty of that 
argument as before none beside. 

Would that we could always bear in mind the 
force of this argument; and, by our cheerful 
patience, our content with the Divine Will, offer 
a constant testimony to the grace and power of the 
Master whom we serve ! Most of us cannot speak 
for Him in the bright eloquent words which en- 
chain the public ear, nor by noble deeds which 
command public admiration. But we can all 
speak for Him by bearing pain or loss patiently, 
by “breathing cheerful breath” as we do humble 
work for'a scanty wage, by making His will our 
will, His spirit our spirit. And this is the most 
convincing testimony any man can bear to Him. 


It is because they see so many poor men and 
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women, unsolaced by culture, sustained under the 
hardships of their lot by their faith in Christ, that 
many thoughtful and learned men, much exercised 
by doubt, do not yield to doubt, or suffer it to 
grow into unbelief. They say: “There must be 
virtue, and a Divine virtue, in a faith which can 
infuse such courage, such constancy, such un- 
selfishness into the hearts of the ignorant, the 
poor, the afflicted.” Let us set ourselves, there- 
fore, to bear this witness to the Lord who has 
healed and comforted us; for, if we thus confess 
Him before men, He will confess us before His 
Father and the holy angels. 


We have now spent an hour or two of our “day 
with Christ” in His own house. We have seen Him 
heal the paralytic ; we have heard Him talk wirh 
His neighbours of Capernaum, and with the doctors 
from Jerusalem. What impression has He made 
upon us? What do we think of Him now that we 
have been His guests ? 

Our first impression may be that it is perilous, 
and even terrible, to come into the presence of 


this Discerner of the hearts and thoughts of 
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men. Which of us could endure to stand before 
Him, and meet the eye that read the unspoken 
faith of the Four who brought their neighbour to 
Him, and the-inmost want of the paralytic, and 
found a prayer for forgiveness where others saw 
only a wish to be healed? Which of us could 
brook the gaze which read, not only the distinct 
and articulate “reasonings” which arose in the 
hearts of the doctors, but also the formless and 
indistinct scepticisms and suspicions which under- 
lay their conscious thoughts? Which of us dare 
stand before Him, and hear from His pure lips 
words that disclosed our inmost secrets of thought 
and desire? 

So long as we see in Him only the keen 
Searcher of the thoughts and intents of the heart, 
we may well fear to enter His presence. Before we 
can trust and love Him, we must see that His omni- 
science is the servant of His love. And where shall 
we make that happy discovery, if not in the house 
of Christ? It is no cold, curious, unloving glance 
which pierces us through and through. If He reads 
our thoughts, it is only that He may correct and en- 
large our thoughts ; it is only that He may disarm 


our enmity, as He disarmed that of the doctors ; or 
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that He may give us trust for fear, as to the para- 
lytic ; or that He may reward our faith, as He 
rewarded that of the four bearers. And therefore 
we need not fear to enter His house, to sit at His 
table, to meet His glance. Rather, we should fear 
to absent ourselves from Him. We may come with 
gladness to any house in which He is at home, since 
we know that, so often as we are with Him, He will 
heal our infirmities, quicken our faith, and confirm 


our hope. 
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Ba FTER these things,” after the dispute with 
the doctors and the healing of the para- 
Rey ae lytic, the Lord Jesus “went forth” 
° from His home, a great multitude gathering 
round Him as he went, to the seaside. He 
left His house, but it was on an errand which 
deeply concerned the home He left. For in 
this house, as we have reason to believe, there 
dwelt two families—the family of which Joseph 
and the Virgin Mary were the heads, and the 
family of Alpheus and of Mary, the sister of 
the Virgin. Whether at Nazareth or Capernaum 
these two, the family of Alpheus and the family of 
Joseph, appear to have had a common home. 
Matthew was the son of Alpheus. He was there- 
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fore the cousin of Jesus. And, in calling him to 
His service and apostleship, our Lord was reclaim- 
ing to a higher life one who was already dear to 
Him by ties of blood and affection; He was re- 
claiming a cousin who seems to have sinned 
against all the habits and traditions of his home, 
and to have been a grief and a disgrace to those 
who loved him best. 

In these few words we have the outlines of a 
domestic:tragedy such as most of us have witnessed 
with keen regret, a tragedy, however, which mounted 
to a happy close very unlike the dark catastrophe 
to which it commonly leads. ‘That we may fill up 
these bare outlines, and breathe some breath of life 
into them, we must study a little in detail the 
history of the family of which, in his wild youth, 
Matthew seems to have been the scapegrace and 
prodigal. It is a very pleasant study, though it 
may a little tax our patience ; for it gives us many 
glimpses into the family life of one of those poor 
but honourable households which seem to have 
been at least as common in Palestine as, happily, 
they are in England. 

We begin with the father. At times he is called 


Alpheus, at other times Cleophas, or, more ac- 
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curately, C/opas. Are these zwo names, or one? 
Differently as they look and sound, they are never- 
theless one and the same. The original Hebrew 
name was Cha/phai; but from the difficulty many 
men had in pronouncing the initial letter of the 
word, the Cheth ("), in Chalphai, it was often 
dropped, and the name became A/phaz. From 
Alphat, Alpheus would be easily formed; and from 
Chalphai, Cleophas, Clopas. 

This Alphzus, or Clopas, married Mary, the 
sister, and probably the elder sister, of our Lord’s 
mother; and seems to have been among those who 
early believed Jesus to be the Christ of God. It 
is not unlikely that he was the Clopas who walked 
to Emmaus on that first day of the week on which 
the risen Lord appeared to the two despondent 
disciples as “they walked and went into the 
country,” and talked with them till their hearts 
burned within them by the way.* 

Mary, the wife of Alpheus, the sister of the 
Virgin Mary, was one of the holy women who 
ministered to Jesus, her nephew, who stood weep- 
ing by the cross on which He died, and who 
hurried, early on the morning of the first day of the 


* S, Luke xxiv. 13—35- 
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week, to the sepulchre from which He had risen. 
In the New Testament* she is called “ary of 
Clopas,” and “Mary of James the Little,” James 
being one of her sons; and these homely desig-. 
nations—‘“ Mary of Clopas,” “ Mary of James ”——- 
can hardly fail to remind us of a similar mode of 
_ speech which still obtains in the north of England, 
where a woman is often called, for instance, 
“ William’s Mary,” or “John’s Mary,” William 
being her husband, perhaps, and John her son. It 
is a little surprising to us, but would not be nearly 
so surprising to the Jews, that two sisters should 
bear the same name. If we may retain the common 
reading and punctuation} of John xix. 25, there 
can, however, be no doubt of the fact: ‘“‘There 
stood by the cross of Jesus his mother, and his 
mother’s sister, Mary of Clopas, and Mary Mag- 
dalene.” And the fact is to be partly explained by 
the veneration paid to Miriam, the sister of Moses. 


Mary was only a modern form of Miriam; and we 


* S. John xix. 25, and S. Mark xvi. 1. 

++ The whole weight of evidence is in favour of this reading, 
but the /eschzto Version renders the passage: ‘‘ His mother and 
his mother’s sister, azd Mary of Cleophas and Mary Mag- 
dalene.” And on this very slender foundation many good and 
learned men have not scrupled to pile up their hypotheses. 
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can easily understand how the pious women of 
Israel would delight to perpetuate that name, and 
would even give it to more than one of their 
daughters, especially if the first were sickly and 
did not promise to live. 

With this elder Mary, and Clopas her husband, 
the Virgin Mary seems to have resided from the 
time of her husband Joseph’s death. So that, ex 
hypothest, Jesus would grow into an intimate know- 
ledge of His uncle Clopas, His aunt Mary, and their 
children, His cousins. 

Of these cousins there appear to have been at 
least eight—five young men, and three young 
women. We know nothing of the sisters; but the 
five brothers form a very striking group in the New 
Testament Scriptures. Their very names indicate 
the piety of their parents, and shew how much 
they loved the men whose memory was sacred to 
every devout Jew. One, probably the eldest, was 
called James—‘‘ James the Less,” our version 
names him ; “ James the Little,” it should be ; and 
the epithet is said by tradition to have been taken 
from his low stature. Another was called Simeon, 
or Simon, a third Judah, or Jude; the fourth /oses, 
or Joseph ; and the fifth Zevz, afterward surnamed 
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Matthew. Now all these were memorable names. 
James was the modern form of Jacob (wherever 
our English Version reads James, the Greek reads 
Jacob), so that James the Little was named after the 
patriarch by whose later name all /svae/ was called. 
**Simeon,” “ Judah,” ‘ Joseph,” and “ Levi,” were 
among Jacob's most distinguished sons, the 
founders of four of the leading Hebrew tribes. 
Just as the holy Virgin, when her heart was full of 
devout gratitude, broke into psalms the phrases of 
which were taken from the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, so her sister went to the Old Testament 
| history for her children’s names. 

We have another proof that this family was in 
the true sense “a holy family,” that they “walked 
in all the ordinances and commandments blame- 
less,” in the titles conferred on these young men as 
they. came before the eye of the world. James the 
Little was also called “James she Just,” or, more 
simply and emphatically, “ ‘ie Just One.” Simon 
was “Simon Zelofes”—?.e., “Simon the Zealot” for 
the law and for God. Jude was also called “Jude 
the Zealot,” and, in addition, “Jude the Hearty,” 
and “ Jude the Lion;” while Joses, like his elder 
brother, was “Joses the Just.” As we find all the 
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sons of the family, or all save one, distinguished 
either as eminently “‘7ust” men, or as “zealots,” we 
may be sure that it was, in the strict Hebrew 
sense, a devout and godly family, a family trained 
in the obedience and love of the Divine law, and 
very zealous for the traditions of the fathers. In 
short, they were patriotic and religious men of the 
purest Hebrew type. 

But whatever their zeal for tradition and law, 
they were not bigots. They must have “waited 
for the Consolation of Israel,” for the promised 
Messiah, and have kept their minds open to the 
signs of His advent. They must have been men 
who, while “standing on the old ways,” could 
nevertheless “look for the new,” and walk in them 
so soon as they found them. For they were 
among the first to believe on Jesus as the Christ. 
Two of them were certainly enrolled among the 
Twelve Apostles: James the Little, who became 
the first bishop of the Church at Jerusalem, and 
Simon the Zealot. Possibly, Jude the Lion was 
also an apostle ; it is admitted that he wrote the 
letter known as “ the Epistle of Jude ;” and Joses 

the Just, though not an apostle, was an active 
member of the infant Church. Good: men, and 
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patriotic Jews, they were nevertheless faithful and 
eminent disciples of Him whom they must have 
known as boy and man before they knew Him to 
be the Lord’s Christ. 

Curiously enough, however, these Christian dis- 
ciples and apostles. remained devout Jews to 
the very end. The Epistles of S. James and 
S. Jude, and the speeches of S. James, re- 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles, are pene- 
trated with a profoundly Hebrew spirit. Their 
authors believe in circumcision; they keep Sab- 
baths; they observe the Jewish ritual. The 
Gospel is mainly a better law to them, a fulfilment 
and completion of the old law which came by 
Moses. The Church is a synagogue in which a 
higher wisdom is taught, a purer worship offered, 
For them, the Gospel is “the law of liberty ;” and 
the Christian ritualism, like the Hebrew, is “to 
visit widows and orphans in their affliction, and 
to keep oneself unspotted from the world.” This 
characteristic blending of the new with the old, of 
Gospel and Law, so natural in devout Hebrews, 
seems to have marked the whole family. It 
pervades S. Mathew’s Gospel, for instance, to so 


eminent a degree, that his memoir is known as 
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“the Hebrew Gospel,” not simply because it has 
been thought that it was originally written in the 
Hebrew tongue, but also because its author is so 
careful to mark how almost every action of our 
Lord’s life was done in order that this or that 
ancient Scripture might be fulfilled. 

But perhaps the most striking illustration of the 
dominant spirit of this devout family is to be found 
in the closing period of James the Little’s life, when 
he had long been an apostle, and for some years a 
bishop, of the Christian Church. The story of that 
period is told us by.an historian* who wrote only 
a few years after the Canon of the New Testament 
was closed. After telling us that James was bishop 
of the Church at Jerusalem, and that he was named 
‘James the Just” by all, the historian proceeds 
thus :-—“This apostle was holy from his mother’s 
womb. He drank no wine nor strong drink. 
A razor never came upon his head. He alone 
might go into the holy place. . . He was in 
the habit of entering the Temple alone, and there 
he was commonly found upon his knees, praying 
for the forgiveness of the people, so that his knees 
grew hard like a camel’s from his constant suppli- 


*Hegesippus, cited by Eusebius, Book ii., Chap. 23. 
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cations. . . Many ofthe rulers believed through 
him. There arose a tumult therefore among the 
Jews. And certain Scribes and Pharisees came to 
James and said, ‘ We pray thee restrain the people, 
for they have gone astray after Jesus, as though he 
were the Christ. . . Persuade all that come to 
the Passover, for we all give heed to thee: we and 
all the people testify of thee that thou art just and 
acceptest not the person of men. Stand there- 
fore on the gable of the Temple, that thou mayest 
be conspicuous on high, and that thy words may 
be heard by all the people ; for all the tribes, and 
even the Gentiles, are come together for the Pass- 
over.’ Therefore the forementioned Scribes and 
Pharisees placed James on the gable of the Temple, 
and cried out, ‘O Just One, to whom we ought all 
to give heed, since the people are led astray after 
Jesus who was crucified, tell us, what is the gate of 
salvation?’ And he answered with a loud voice, 
‘Why ask ye about Jesus, the Son of Man? He 
sitteth in heaven, on the right hand of the Great 
Power, and will come again in the clouds of 
heaven.’ And many were convinced and gloried 
in this testimony of James, and said, ‘ Hosanna to 


the Son of David!’ Whereupon the Scribes and 
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Pharisees said one to another, ‘We have done ill 
in bringing forward such a witness to Jesus: but 
let us go up and cast him down, that they may be 
terrified and not believe him.’ And they cried out, 
‘Woe, woe, even the Just One is deceived!’ 
They went up therefore, and cast down that Just 
Man, and said one to another, ‘Let us stone 
James the Just.’ And they began to stone him, 
for he was not killed by the fall; but, turning 
round, he knelt down, and said, ‘I beseech thee, 
O Lord God and Father, forgive Thou them, for 
they know not what they do.’ And while they 
were stoning him, one of the priests, a Rechabite, 
cried out and said, ‘Cease! what do ye! The 
Just One is praying for you!’ Then one of them, 
who was a fuller, took the club with which he used 
to beat the clothes, and beat out the brains of that 
Just One. And so he bore his witness. This 
man was a true witness, both to Jews and Gentiles, 
that Jesus is the Christ.” 

This story, which we have every reason to accept 
as authentic, gives us perhaps our best illustra- 
tion of the dominant tone and spirit of the sons of 
Clopas and Mary. They were Israelitjes indeed. 
Poor as they were, they never forgot that they were 


a 
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descendants of King David, of Jacob, the prince with 
God, of Abraham, the father of the faithful. They 
gloried in their fathers, and in their fathers’ God. 
They loved the Temple. “They were zealous for the 
Law. They observed the austere Nazarite and Rech- 
abite customs even after they became the ministers 
of Christ. They worshipped in the Temple even 
after the Church was founded. The Scribes and 
Pharisees respected them although they worshipped 
God after the way which the priests called heresy. 
The people, we are told, vied with each other to 
touch the them of James’s garment. And he is 
but most conspicuous of the type to which the 
whole family seems to have conformed. Such as 
he was—so holy, so just, so devoted to prayer, so 
austere of habit—such they all were. 

Now to such a family, what calamity could be 
more terrible, more quick with misery and shame, 
than that one of the sons should abandon their strict 
devout habits of life, forget or wilfully trample on 
all he owed to the honour of his race and the 
sanctity of his religion, and become a renegade to 
the Hebrew faith, a traitor to the Hebrew common- 
wealth, in becoming a publican ! 

This was the trial, the bitter and shameful 
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trial, which Clopas and Mary, with their four 
just zealous sons, had to endure. For Levi had 
taken service with the Romans. Day by day, in 
their own city of Capernaum, he was to be seen 
sitting at the receipt of custom. Whenever boats 
came into the little port, it was his duty to 
take dues of them. Whenever a caravan reached 
the city, he had to take toll of the goods with 
which the weary camels were laden. And these 
tolls and dues were paid, not into the Jewish 
treasury, but into the purses of the Roman knights. 
For the true publicani were Romans of wealth and 
credit who “‘farmed” the taxes of a province. In 
the collection of these taxes they commonly em- 
ployed natives of the province, called ortitores, 
who were, as a rule, infamous for their extortions. 
Only the lowest and most profligate of the people 
would accept so degrading an office. For this 
payment of taxes to a foreign conqueror was where 
the chain of bondage galled men to the quick. 
And of all men the Jews were sensitive of the 
chain. It was their pride, their boast, that they 
had never been in bondage to any man. The 
exactions of the publican were the constantly 


‘recurring proof that, despite their boast, and even 
F 
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though native princes ruled them, they were in bond- 
age to Rome. No patriotic Jew but would starve 
rather than accept so shameful and humiliating an 
office. To Jews of the devout and heroic stamp of 
Clopas, James, Simon, Jude, and Joses, it would 
have seemed a degradation had Levi accepted the 
highest post as soldier or governor in the Roman 
service. But that he should stoop to collect taxes 
of his countrymen, in his own province, in his own 
city, of his own kin; that he should bring this 
public shame on a poor but ancient and honour- 
able family, that he should thrust this disgrace on 
them day after day in their native town—this, 
to men so patriotic and of so stern and Hebrew a 
temper, must have been a pain more bitter than 
that of death. 

What led Levi thus to wound and put to shame 
those who had loved him so well? It may be that 
the very austerity of their piety alienated him from 
them, that he rebelled against bonds of discipline 
too rigidly held. It may be that he was simply 
thoughtless, indolent, pleasure-loving. It may be 
that he was dissipated, profligate, reckless ; that, in 
a moment of passionate mutiny against rebukes he 
had deserved only too well, he had sold himself to 
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do evil, and taken a bitter pleasure in running 
counter to all the habits in which he had been 
bred, in inflicting what seemed an indelible dis- 
grace on himself and on all belonging to him. 
But, whatever his motive or impulse, we may be 
sure that he did not sink all at once, or without 
many struggles, to so low and base a point. We 
may be sure, too, that, having once sunk to it, his 
recovery would seem quite hopeless both to him- 
self and his friends. It is not difficult to imagine 
the devout Clopas calling his zealot sons around 
him, and, with grief veiled under inexorable 
severity, bidding them cease all intercourse with 
their abandoned brother, commanding them never 
so much as to mention his name again. Lost to 
Israel and to God, he would be lost to them. 

But his mother—had she also given up all hope? 
May not aunt Mary, who loved Jesus and believed 
on Him, when she perceived that He had come to 
seek and to save that which was lost, have pleaded 
with Him for her lost son? Nay, did Jesus need 
that any should plead with Him? Did He not 
love His cousin, love him despite his wild reckless 
life, his sins against home, country, religion, God ? 


We need imagine no motive beyond that of His 
F 2 
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own love, though we may be sure it would be a 
keen joy to the Lord Jesus to give joy to such 
good and kind people as His uncle and aunt and 
cousins, to restore union and peace to the family in 
which He had lived so long, and from whom He 
and His mother had met so sincere a friendship 
and affection. 

This was His pleasant errand this morning as 
He left the house in which His mother dwelt with 
her sister, and Clopas, and their children, and 
passed through the city to the shore of the Lake. 
As He passed through the official quarter, He saw 
Matthew sitting at the receipt of custom. Pos- 
sibly He had not seen him for a long time. In 
all likelihood Matthew had hitherto slipped out.of 
His way, had held aloof from all who belonged to 
the home which he had abandoned. But now at 
last, as He passes with a crowd of neighbours 
about Him, the Lord Jesus sees Matthew sitting at 
his post. What a divine constraining power there 
must have been in the words of Him who spake as 
never man spake! As He looks at Matthew, He 
says simply: “ Follow me ;” and His cousin, so. har- 
dened and degraded by his sins, rises, “leaves all ” 


—his work for the moment, his official post and 
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wage—and follows Him as though drawn by an 
irresistible power. 

Had Matthew grown weary of his hard service ? 
of the scorn of his neighbours? of the reproaches 
of his-own heart? Again we cannot tell. But it 
gives one pleasant and hopeful thoughts of him, it 
suggests that there was some remnant of true piety 
under all the impieties of his life, that, before he 
leaves the scene of his shame, he invites the publi- 
cans with whom he had long laboured and conversed 
to dine that day at his house, to meet Jesus and 
to hear what He has to say to them. He is hardly 
a disciple before he begins the true work of a disci- 
ple, and brings other sinners to the Saviour from sin. 

It speaks well for him, too, that, as St. Luke 
tells us, “Levi made Him (Jesus) @ great feast at 
his house ;” that he gave Him of his best, that he 
celebrated his deliverance from the death of sin, and 
took thought and pains to honour Jesus, not his 
cousin only, but now and henceforth his Lord. It 
is with a certain gladness and triumph that he re- 
turns to his old life as a faithful and loyal Israelite, 
that he enters on his new life of discipleship to 
Christ, a life in which the rigid Hebrew obedience 
was made sweet by faith and love. 
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And, indeed, it would seem that the call of 
Matthew occasioned a great awakening among the 
lost and outcast classes of Capernaum. Matthew 
himself merely tells us that ‘‘#zazy publicans and 
sinners came and sat down with Jesus) 4:Bat-s: 
Luke tells us that, at Levi's great feast, “ there was 
a great multitude” of these publicans and sinners : 
while S. Mark adds that they not only sat down 
to meat with Jesus, but “ ¢hey followed Him about” 
—1.é., they forsook their evil lives and became His 
disciples. We shall not wonder at that when we 
hear, as we soon shall, how Jesus talked while He 
sat at. Matthew’s table; for we shall find that, in 
the publican’s house, He shewed Himself to be 
the very Friend and Saviour of whom these 
wandering and neglected souls were in bitter and 
conscious need. 

Did Clopas and Mary, did little James the Just 
and Joses the Just, did zealot Simon and Jude 
the Lion, come to Levi’s feast and sit at his table ? 
We may hope they did; for, if they rejoiced with 
trembling, surely they did rejoice over the son and 
brother who had been dead but was alive again, 
who had been lost but was found, Still, if they 


were not there, Jesus, whom they loved and 
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trusted, was there ; and, besides the gracious words 
that proceeded out of His mouth, He repaid His 
host with one gift which he could never forget. 
Jesus gave him a new name, now that he was, and 
to indicate that he was,a new man. Hitherto he 
had been called Levi, after the son of Jacob, And 
the word “ Zevz” simply meant “ “zk.” Leah had 
given it to her baby because she hoped that the 
boy would be a new “link” between her and her 
husband ; because she hoped that, now the baby 
was come, Jacob would think more of the homely 
mother of his children, and less of pretty Rachel 
in her childless tent. But, as yet, Levi, the son of 
Clopas and Mary, had by no means proved himself 
a new “link” in that holy and austere family. He 
had broken away from all the ties of home and 
duty; he had been lost to them, and, as they 
thought, lost beyond recovery, out of reach of all 
but God. But Jesus had “ found” and “saved” 
him ; and He brings him back to the old home a 
new man, with a new name, Henceforth Levi, now 
a true and strengthening “link,” is to be called 
Matthew—i.e., “the gift of God,” the very moment 
he rises to the level and meaning of his old name, 
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a new name, a new ideal, is given him. A true 
“sift of God” was this recovered son to the wounded 
and sorrowful hearts of his father and mother and 
brethren. Nay, even to us also Matthew is a true 
and excellent gift of God; for this wild Levi, who 
left his father’s house and dwelt among publicans 
and sinners, has, by the grace of God, become “a 
link” between us and Christ. We read Matthew’s 
Gospel; and as, by his aid, we come to know 
Jesus the Saviour, we also bless God for this His 
** sift” to us ; we rejoice and are glad that the son 
of Clopas and Mary was brought back to them 
* clothed and in his right mind.” 


One can never tell into what hands a book may 
fall, or what unlikely-looking word it may be well 
to utter. It may be that some who read this com- 
ment on the Call of S. Matthew may feel that 
they have a special, a personal, interest in that 
pathetic story. And therefore it may be well to 
draw out the simplest and most obvious moral of 
the story, instead of seeking out some more re- 


condite lesson. 


Matthew, then, was “the sinner,” the scapegrace 
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of a holy family, the wild prodigal son of devout 
parents. He rent asunder the ties of home and 
duty, of natural affection and religious breeding, 
and became the shame and despair of all who 
had loved him. ‘Father, mother, brothers, sisters 
were ashamed of him, and had reason to be 
ashamed of one who was an alien from God, a 
traitor to his country, a companion of the outcast 
and vile. Yet even he was not beyond the reach 
and sway of Christ. Christ called him, changed 
him, saved him. He raised him to be an Apostle, 
and inspired him to write a Gospel which has car- 
ried salvation to many hearts as sinful as his own. 
The obvious moral of his story is, therefore, that we 
are none of us beyond the reach of Christ, none so 
base but that He can redeem us, none so lost but 
that He can find us, none so hateful but that He 
loves us, and is fain to save and change and raise 
us. The very wickedest thing we can do, the one 
fatal thing, is—to despair of ourselves because we 
despair of His mercy and its power to recover us. 
If any man has sinned against home and its pious 
training, if he has sunk into baseness and excess, if 
he has been a grief to those who loved him best, 
and a despair to those he should have honoured 
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most—let no such man’s heart fail him. Let him 
but listen to the voice that speaks in his heart; let 


him leave his sins, his follies, his vices, and go 
after that gracious Friend and Saviour, who cries 


even to the vilest and most debased, ‘ Arise, and 
follow Me,” and, like Levi, he too will be recovered 
to a better life, and raised into the service and 
apostleship of the truth, Whatever he may be, 
whatever he may have done, there is in Christ a 
grace which can sweep away all his sins, and a 
saving health which can redeem him into spiritual 


life and vigour, into a heavenly service and rest. 


IV, 
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Curist AT S. MATTHEW’s TABLE. 


S. Mark ii. 15—17. S. Matt. ix. ro—13. S. Luke v. 29— 32, 







7 HE Lord Jesus lived laborious days. 
We do not feel how laborious and ex- 


a 
> 
TESS 


hausting they were, until we set ourselves 
to sum up the successive actions of such a 
day as that which we have commenced to 
spend with Him. Larly in the morning, as we 
have seen, His neighbours began to call on Him, in 
order to welcome Him back to “ His own city,” 
on His return from the other side of the Sea, or 
Lake, of Gennesaret. They had “waited for” and 
desired His return, most of them because certain 


Rabbis had come from Judea and Jerusalem to put 
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His wisdom to the proof ; and at least four of them 
because they were bent on entreating His help for 
a sick and dying friend. He responded to their 
faith, to their mute supplication, quickening faith 
in the paralytic, forgiving his sins, restoring him to 
health. He also responded to the unuttered scepti- 
cism of the doctors of the law, shewing them that 
He could read their very thoughts, and proving 
that He had power to forgive sins by working the 
very miracle which they had pronounced impos- 
sible. 

They were silenced, if not convinced. And, 
as they withdraw from His house, Jesus also leaves 
it, followed by the enthusia8tic and triumphant 
neighbours who had witnessed the miracle, and 
seen their Rabbi discomfit the Rabbis of Jerusalem. 
He passed through Capernaum on His way to the 
sea-shores and, as He passed by, He saw His 
cousin Levi sitting at the receipt of custom. 

Now Levi had had a strict religious training. 
His father Clopas, and his mother Mary, were de- 
vout Hebrews. His brothers were “Hebrews ot 
the Hebrews.” They were distinguished, as we 
learn from the early ecclesiastical historians, by 
their rigid observance of the austerest Nazarite and 
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Rechabite customs.* Two of them were zealots, 
Simon and Jude; and the “zealots” were Jews 
who were pledged at any moment to risk their 
lives for the honour of the Law or for the freedom 
of their country. The other two, James and 
Joses, were each surnamed “the Just;” and “just” 
was an epithet which the Jews conceded only to 
those who were eminent for piety of the strictest 
Hebrew type, who walked in all the ordinances 
and commandments blameless. Born and bred in 
such a household, Levi must have been trained to 
the severest forms of Hebrew piety. Possibly, it 
was the austerity of the face Religion turned on 
him which repelled him, and made him “a sinner.” 
But whatever it was that alienated him, the severity 
of the family discipline, youthful heat and love of 
pleasure, or the Jewish thirst for gain, Levi became 
an alien from the commonwealth of Israel, a traitor 
to his country, an outcast from the synagogue, a 
blot on the scutcheon of the pious and honourable 
family to which he belonged. For he was a pub- 

* See the passage cited from Eusebius on pp. 77,8. Curiously 
enough it seems probable that S. Matthew, after his conversion, 
reverted to the simple and austere habits of his family. — Cle- 


ment of Alexandria (The Pedagogue, ii. 1) says of him, that ‘‘he 
partook of seeds, fruits, and herbs, without flesh.” : 
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lican in the pay of Rome, fattening on the tribute 
extorted from his enslaved countrymen. No Jew, 
unless he were utterly degraded and lost, would 
accept such a post. If England were to be con- 
quered by the Sultan, if no native could take public 
office until he had renounced Christ and professed 
Mohammedanism ; if any Englishmen were found 
of so base.a strain as to accept office, and to ex- 
tort the excessive tribute by which his countrymen 
were impoverished: if one of our own sons, cir- 
cumcised and turbaned, were to come to our 
houses and offices to demand tribute of us, and 
were to leave us in order to demand it of our 
neighbours, we should then be in a position to 
sympathize with the feelings with which the devout 
patriots of Capernaum regarded Levi the publican. 
To Clopas and Mary, to James and Joses, to 
Simon and Jude, it must have been as the bitter- 
ness of death to see him sitting daily at the re- 
ceipt of custom in their own city. It must have 
been as life from the dead when they found that 
Jesus, whom they held to be the promised Messiah, 
had called and raised him out of the degradation 
into which he had sunk. 


To this Levi, of whom He had made a new 
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man, the Lord Jesus gave a new name. Hence- 
forth he was to be Matthew, ‘the gift of God.” 
Matthew left all to follow Him: but before he left 
his familiar seat, he bade his fellow-publicans dine 
with him that day, and dine with Jesus. He went 


’ and Jesus passed 


home to prepare ‘‘a great feast ;’ 
on to the shore of the Lake. Here a great multi- 
tude resorted to Him, “and He taught them.” 
What tender words of counsel and invitation He 
spoke, with what exquisite parables He set forth 
the kingdom of God, we have no record which, 
teaching what it is to ve, “had surely added 
praise to praise.” These are among the things 
that Jesus said and did which are not written lest 
the whole world should not be big enough to hold 
the book. All we know is that “the evening and 
the morning are the day” which we are now 
spending with Him ; that, as the morning closes, 
we leave Him teaching the multitude on the beach 
of the beautiful Lake, and that we are not permitted 
to rejoin Him, nor hear His voice again, until, 
toward evening, at sunset, He enters Matthew’s 
house, with His disciples, to partake the feast with 
which Matthew celebrated his recall to life and 


honour. 
te 
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Here, then, let us at once rejoin Him. The 
house is, obviously, large and handsome; for “a 
great company of publicans and sinners” recline 
with Jesus and His disciples round the board. 
Matthew, whatever he has lost, has made money 
in the service of Rome. 

“ Publicans azd sinners |” (ni he publicans were 
sinners ; they could only become publicans by 
sinning against God and Israel. They were 
branded as sinners; for they were solemnly ex- 
communicated from the synagogue as traitors and 
renegades, and most of them were, according to 
Jewish law, beaten with forty stripes save one, 
before they were cast out, by order of the rulers of 
the synagogue. Thus. branded as traitors and 
sinners, they were shut out from all decent society, 
and were compelled to herd together, corrupt and 
corrupting. Despised, they became despicable, 
extortionate, base.\ 

Among outcasts such as these, the call of Levi, 
by One. who was acknowledged to be the wisest of 
the Rabbis and “a Teacher sent from God,” and 
who was even said to ‘be’ the Messiah for whose 
advent Israel languished, could not fail to excite 


a profound interest. Was there hope, then; even 
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for them? Was their fall not irrecoverable? Did 
God and good men care for them? There was 
hope. One good Man at least did care for them, 
and would sit at meat with them, although to 
associate with them was to risk being Himself cast 
out of the synagogue ; and this good Man assured 
them that God cared for them too. As they listened 
to Him, the people that walked in darkness saw a 
great light ; light arose on those who dwelt in the 
very shadow of death. For them, the call of 
Matthew was as the opening of a door of hope in 
the valley of despair; and many of them entered 
and escaped by it: for from that time “many of | 
the publicans followed Jesus about” —i.e., became His 
sincere disciples. 

We cannot be astonished at this upward move- 
ment among men so neglected and vile, nor at 
their adhesion to Him; for if the mere call of 
Matthew gave them hope, and this hope were 
confirmed by the rumour of the miracle He had 
wrought that morning on a neighbour as sinful, if 
not so despised, as themselves, and the revelation 
He had then made of His power to forgive sins, 
He must have wholly won their hearts by His 


talk and bearing as He sat with them in Matthew’s 
G2 
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house. While the dinner was being served, certain 
“Pharisees and their Scribes”—among them pro- 
bably some of the doctors who talked with Him 
a few hours since—hearing that He was with 
a great company of outcasts in Levi’s house, 
gathered in the court or arcade, on to which the 
room gave, to mark how He carried Himself in 
such company. They were amazed to find Him 
as much at home with these sinners as He had 
been with ¢zem—that His looks were as friendly, 
His words as gracious as when He sat with 
“blameless” doctors and Pharisees. They were 
amazed, perplexed, offended. But, after their 
encounter with Him that morning, they stand in 
fear of Him; they fear lest, with His strange 
wisdom and promptitude, He should once more 
put them to shame. They do not venture to 
question Him, therefore; but turn to His dis- 
ciples and ask them: “Why eateth your Teacher 
with the publicans and sinners ?” 

Now if we remember who, and what, these dis- 
ciples were, we at once understand that they would 
find the question very embarrassing. Matthew’s 
four brothers were disciples: at least two of them 


were apostles : James the Little and Simon Zelotes ; 
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and these were men who were “ just,” in the 
‘Pharisaic sense, and very zealous for the Law. So 
also were Nathanael and Philip, Andrew and Peter, 
and the sons of Zebedee ; and indeed, as I suppose, 
all the disciples. They may have followed Jesus 
to this feast so sure that all He did was right as 
never to question the course He took. But when 
‘‘their own Scribes and Pharisees,” men whom 
they profoundly venerated, suggested that it was 
unseemly, and even wrong, for devout men to eat 
with outcasts from the synagogue, in all proba- 
bility they began to be troubled with misgivings 
and doubts. At least they seem to have had no 
answer ready for the Scribes, no, not even Peter, 
ordinarily so quick and bold of speech. 

The Lord Jesus comes to their relief. Once 
more He teaches the Rabbis and doctors that He 
can read their thoughts. His answer to their 
implied censure is full of grace; and if, despite, 
or because of, its grace, it alienated the doctors, 
it must have completely won the hearts of the 
sinners who sat at meat with Him. He answers 
His censors with a Proverb, with a Scripture, and 
with a clear Declaration of the scope and purpose 


-of His mission, 
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First, He says: ‘ Zhey that are hale need not a 
healer, but they that are sick.’ And\this was a 
proverb in common use both by the Hebrew 
Rabbis and by the heathen historians and poets. 
We find it in the Talmud, and in Greek and 
Roman authors. It was one of that kind of say- 
ings—the gnomic—which the Rabbis spent their 
lives in making, learning, repeating. And on our 
Lord’s lips, as they would instantly feel, it took 
a tone of rebuke. Zzey professed to be healers 
in Israel. They professed to have a vast store of 
medicinal words with which they could minister 
to the mind diseased, and give saving health to 
the distempered soul. But what kind of healers 
were those who administered their remedies only 
to the hale and robust? who shrank from the sick 
lest they should expose themselves to infection? 
Yet this was precisely what these professed 
“healers” were doing. They had wisdom for the 
wise, but none for the foolish. They would explain 
the secrets of righteousness to the devout, but not 
to the sinful, They taught the spiritually healthy 
how health might be preserved, but left the sick 
multitude, the people altogether born in sin, to 
languish and perish in their iniquities, 
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That was not Christ’s conception of the Healer’s 
art and duty. The true Healer was he who 
dreaded no infection, who went fearlessly among 
the diseased, and sought to make them whole; 
who gave eyes to the blind, ears to. the deaf, feet 
to the lame, vigour to the decrepit, life to the 
dying. The Healer’s duty lay, not with the few 
strong and hale, but with the great multitude lying 
sick unto death, no man caring for their souls. 

In this proverb, therefore, Jesus virtually an- 
nounced Himself as the true Healer, the Good 
Physician, as caring for the weak more than for the 
strong, for the sick more than for the whole. And 
if in that announcement there was rebuke for the 
Rabbis and doctors of the law as untrue to their 
vocation, unfaithful to their professed art of healing, 
there was plainly comfort and hope for the weak 
and sick who reclined at Matthew’s table. | 

And, indeed, there is the very truest comfort and 
hope in these words for us, and for all men. For 
we are conscious of many infirmities, many infec- 
tions of evil; and, all around us, there are many 
who are as sick and infirm as we are. And if Jesus 
be the Healer of men, we and they are His special 

care, The hale and hearty do not need Him, but 
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we need Him sorely : and where should the Healer 
be found if not beside the couch of the sick? We 
often account of ourselves as though our sins 


rendered us unfit tocome into His sacred Presence, 
unworthy of His care: but He is the Healer, and 
therefore it is our very sins which bring Him to 
us, and render us the objects of His tender 
solicitude. 

We may come to Him, then ; for to whom should 
we come and lay bare the secrets of our disease, 
if not to the Physician? We may bring to Him 
the sick whom we love—the infirm of will, those 
whose eyes do not see and desire the truth, those 
who halt in their obedience, those in whom the 
infections of evil have disturbed all the healthy 
processes of the spirit. We may cry to Him: 
“Q Healer Divine, heal these sick infected 
souls!” in the assurance that whatever His healing 
virtue can do for them will be done. 

To the Proverb, the Lord Jesus addsa Scripture ; 
and here was a new instance and proof of His 
grace. Even more than the sayings of wise but 
uninspired sages, the Hebrew Rabbis loved and 
deferred to the Scriptures of the inspired prophets. 
And Jesus quotes a prophet to them —« Go ye 
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and learn what that meaneth, “T will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice.” But here, too, there was rebuke 
as well as grace. For that “go ye and learn” 
meant that, often as the doctors had read this 
Scripture, they had not mastered it. The phrase, 
‘*Go ye and learn this or that,” was the formula 
which they themselves used when they set their 
disciples a new lesson ; and now Jesus uses it to 
them as though they were still disciples and not 
masters in Israel, as though the old familiar Scrip- 
ture was still a new lesson for them. 

The citation is from Hosea; and it is singularly 
happy in that it fits in with the proverb about the 
Healer and his duty, For Hosea,* after having 
described the manifold evils with which the Israel 
of his time was afflicted, turns to depict ¢he healing 
mercy of God, which survives all judgments, and 
even works on to its end in and through judgment. 
The Assyrians, in whom the people of Israel 
trusted, could not eal them, nor cure their wound : 
only God could do that. But if they come and 
return unto the Lord, and say: “ He hath torn, and 
Fe will heal us; He hath smitten, and He will bind 
us up,” He will have mercy on them, and heal all 


* See Hosea y, 13 to vi. 
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their backslidings. He will come to them as light. 
after darkness, as dew and rain after drought. He 
has smitten and slain them only because they would. 
not repent, only because, while they multiplied 
offerings, they would not put away evil from their 
hearts. For said the Lord, “JZ deserved mercy, and 
not sacrifice”—which may have meant, “I desired 
to shew you mercy, and not to take sacrifice from 
you ;” which certainly meant, “I wanted you to 
be of a merciful and compassionate heart, and not 
to condone your want of mercy by a rigid obser- 
vance of ecclesiastical rites and forms.” 

This Scripture, as applied by the Lord Jesus, 
implied that the Scribes and doctors, in their 
austere observance of the Law—an observance 
which, as they thought, forbad them to care for, 
or mingle with, or teach and serve the ignorant 
and wicked multitude—were repeating the very 
sin for which God had smitten their fathers. They 
were caring only for their own spiritual health, 
their own growth in wisdom and _ righteousness, 
They were very zealous for the honour of the Law, 
for the orthodoxy of the faithful, for the purity and 
magnificence of public worship. But, none the 


less, they were neglecting the main duty imposed 
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by the Divine law; they were not using the 
strength they derived from worship for the good of 
their fellows. They were not trying to heal the 
sick, to reclaim the erring, to find the lost. They 
were putting “sacrifice” before “mercy,” whereas 
God demanded of them, as of their fathers, 
“mercy ” before “sacrifice.” 

In eating and drinking with publicans and sin- 
ners, therefore, in seeking to call them from dark- 
ness to light, to restore them from sickness to 
health, to raise them from barrenness to a fruitful 
service, the Lord Jesus was not, as. the Pharisees 
and their Scribes surmised, violating the law of 
God: He was fulfilling it. He was shewing the 
very “mercy” which God desired. It was they 
who, by their devotion to mere “sacrifice,” to 
mere ritualism, and by their lack of compassion 
for the sick and the sinful, were offending God and 
breaking His holy law. 

To Proverb and Scripture, Jesus adds a frank 
Declaration of the purpose and scope of His mission: 
“ 7 am come to call, not righteous men, but sinners to 
repentance.” Did not Jesus come to call a// men to 
repentance? Unquestionably He did: for, in His 
sight, all men are sinners, and, in calling sinners, 
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He calls all. His words implied that, whatever 
they thought of themselves, the very Pharisees 
and their Scribes were not righteous men, but 
sinners. Righteous! how could they of all men 
be doers of that which is right? They were 
healers, and the right work of the healer is to heal 
the sick; whereas they left the sick to perish of 
disease, and bent all their attention on those whom 
they thought sound and hale. They were “sons 
of the law ;” and the Divine law demanded mercy 
before sacrifice: they were giving “sacrifice,” but 
shewing no “mercy” to the fallen and the lost. 
As healers, and as “sons of the law,” they were 
failing in their first duties. And, by convicting 
them of this failure of duty, the Lord Jesus was 
teaching them that they were “sinners,” and that 
therefore they were of those whom He came to 
call, 

But though He came to call them, they were 
not, as yet, ready to accept His call. Their sins, 
though as heinous, were more secret and hidden 
than those of the publicans. To these, to S. 
Matthew and his associates, not discerning the 
profounder meaning of the Lord’s words, not 


seeing that in the yery utterance of them He was 
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virtually calling the Pharisees and their Scribes to 
Himself, it must have seemed that He was taking 
their part against the Scribes and Pharisees : they 
must have thought that He was turning from the 
learned and devout to them, from just and righteous 
men to the outcast and the sinful. Was it not 
natural that their hearts should be touched and 
won by such unaccustomed grace? Here was a 
Rabbi whose wisdom surpassed that of the masters 
in Israel; a just pure Man, whose life was one 
unbroken act of devotion to God and man, And 
He comes to them—vile, degraded, abandoned as 
they are ; to them, to whom His words are the first 
gracious and kindly words they have heard for 
years: He comes / them, and tells them that God 
has sent Him to heal them of their sicknesses, to 
declare His forgiving mercy to them, to call them 
to repentance! He tells them that /Aey are the 
very men He came to save; that, in teaching and 
serving them, He is sure that He serves God better 
than by making long prayers and offering costly 
sacrifices in the Temple! He sits with them, and 
sides with them, rather than with the learned and 
“the just.” He is not ashamed of them when 


priest and rabbi rebuke Him for associating with 
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them: instead of being ashamed, He rebukes 
rabbi and priest that they have never cared for 
these sick erring souls, and sought to recover them 
to health. 

Is it any wonder that, after such gracious treat- 
ment and such gracious words, “many of the pub- 
licans and sinners” who heard Him call Matthew, 
and reclined with Him at Matthew’s table, “ fol- 
lowed Him about” glorying in Him as the true 
Healer and Saviour of men ? 


The obvious lesson of this talk at S. Matthew’s 
table comes to most of us, it must be feared, in the 
form of a rebuke. How ready we are to give our 
neighbours up, or even to censure and condemn 
them, when they become public and _ notorious 
sinners ! We may be good at “sacrifice,” but how 
bad we are at “mercy!” For sinners in general, 
we may profess, we- may feel, a sincere compas- 
sion; but for the sinners we know personally, 
especially if their sins have wounded our reputa- 
tion or injured our interests, we commonly feel, 
not compassion, but anger, hatred, contempt. If 
any cousin of ours had brought a shame and dis- 
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grace on the whole family at all resembling that 
which Levi brought on his family, should we be at 
much pains to seek him out, as Jesus sought out 
His cousin, and endeavour to restore him? Yet 
we at least profess to be the disciples and followers 
of the Lord Jesus! If we have been healed by 
Him, we have received “power to heal” from 
Him; and to whom are we to take that power if 
not to the sick? Ah, let us go and learn what 
that meaneth, “I will have mercy, and not sacri- 
fice.” If we are of those who are punctual and 
devout in their attention to religious forms, their 
deference to the religious customs and fashions 
of the day; if, nevertheless, we do not use the 
strength we get from worship and obedience for 
the redemption of the outcast and the lost ; if we 
do not shew mercy to the wicked, the miserable, 
the vile; if we shrink from them, lest their ill- 
repute should lower our reputation, or lest we 
should be infected by the evils in which they 
languish,—we have not the spirit of Him who 
came to call, not righteous men, but sinners to 
repentance, and to heal, not the hale, but the sick. 
We are not “His” if we do not think with tender 
compassion of the profligate and outcast in our 
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own streets, in our own neighbourhood and ac- 
quaintance, if we shrink from them and loathe 
them, if we do not try to recover them. It is 
these sick souls, it is these sinful souls, for whom 
Christ cares, for whose salvation He came; it is 
these, therefore, for whom we ought to care, and 
to whom we ought to shew that “mercy” which 


is our most acceptable “sacrifice.” 


V. 
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ie NS of custom, he celebrated his recovery to 

9 patriotism, to virtue, to religion, by “making 
Christ a great feast in his own house.” To 
meet this honoured Guest, he invites ‘a great 
company of publicans and sinners.” 

Now, chat was really very admirable of him, that 
he should have a kindly remembrance of those 
who, though outcasts from Israel, were still men, 
and may have shewn him no little kindness while 
he associated with them. He is entering on a 
new vocation, a new circle of companions; but 
he does not forget his old friends and acquaint- 


ance. He is fain that they should see, that, if 
H 2 
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they will, they should share, “ the salvation which 
has come to his house.” He desires “‘the new,” 
but he does not straightway and altogether break 
with “the old.” 

And if this grateful attachment to his old com- 
panions speaks well for S. Matthew, it also speaks 
well for him that he should have so simple and 
entire a trust in his new Master. We know that 
no company could have been more welcome to 
Christ than that of the sinners He came to save; 
but it is wonderful that J/atthew should have 
known it. The Pharisees of Capernaum and 
their disciples—such men, for example, as Clopas, 
James the Just and Joses the Just, Simon the 
Zealot and Jude the Zealot—were beyond mea- 
sure perplexed and astonished; they can only 
ask, “How is it that He eateth with publicans 
and sinners?” But Matthew seems to have felt 
no hesitation, no perplexity. How could he! 
He was himself a publican,; Jesus had had mercy 
on him: why should He not have mercy on all 
publicans? He had been one of the sick; the 
Divine Healer had healed him: why should He 
not heal all who were sick? He was a sinner; 
Jesus had called him to repentance: who, then, 
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was beyond the reach of His saving call? Taught 
by his own experience of the Master’s grace, 
Matthew the sinner is wiser than the “just men, 
who needed no repentance.” He is not afraid to 
ask his old companions in iniquity to meet his 
new Master; and thus he entered on the true work 
of a disciple the very moment he became a dis- 
ciple. He had just been brought to Jesus, and 
now already he brings other sinners to Jesus. 

He has left us an example. He has taught us, 
sO soon as we ourselves have had any experience 
of the Divine mercy, to indulge in the largest hopes 
for our neighbours and to engage in endeavours 
for their redemption. It is an example which we 
need to keep ever before us. When we sit down 
with Christ we are too apt to settle ourselves 
comfortably in our chair, and to turn our chair 
into a judgment-seat, from which we may pass 
sentence on our neighbours. Zzat jis not in the 
spirit of the true disciple. To have the spirit of 
Christ is to have the charity which hopeth all 
things and endeavoureth all things. 

There was no lack of talk at Matthew’s table. 
Besides the publicans and sinners who reclined 


with Him, there lounged in the court outside the 
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room, or even in the room itself, many neigh- 
bours whom the customs of the East permitted 
to add themselves, uninvited, to the company. 
Among them were certain Pharisees and their 
scribes, rabbis and doctors of the law, who had 
already been worsted in their “dispute” with 
Christ ; certain also of their young ardent disciples, 
and of the disciples of John the Baptist. Among 
these bystanders there arose a discussion, which 
was mainly an adverse criticism—as was perhaps 
natural in men who saw a feast they did not share. 
The discussion turned on eating and drinking, as 
was also natural at a feast, and various issues were 
raised: as, for instance, whether it was not better 
to fast than to feast ; and, with whom it was lawful 
to eat. 

The Pharisees do not approve of eating and 
drinking with publicans and sinners: they are good 
enough not to like bad company, but not good 
enough to love men who are bad, and try to make 
them better. But, with a certain awe of Jesus, 
remembering how He had discomfited them in the 
morning, they first put their disapproval into the 
form of a question, and then ask the question of 


His disciples, not venturing to ask it directly of 
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Him. To their “Why eateth your Teacher with 
the publicans and sinners?” His disciples not 
being ready with an answer, our Lord Himself 
replies with a proverb, a scripture, a distinct 
declaration of the object and character of His 
mission, which we have considered in the previous 
Chapter. 

No sooner is this question answered than another 
is raised—raised first, probably, by the disciples 
of the Baptist. They object not so much to the 
company in which Jesus sits; for they cannot 
forget that the Baptist himself called publicans 
and sinners to repentance: but they are amazed 
that He, to whom John gave witness, should sit 
at a well-spread board and partake of sumptuous 
fare. Zhat was not like the Baptist. Ze lived, in 
a wilderness, on locusts and wild honey. Was it 
right, was it kind, that One whom John loved so 
well should feast when John was in prison? Was 
not fasting always better than feasting? Was it 
not much more suitable and becoming in the 
present distress ? 

Before we examine our Lord’s reply to the 
questions which were in these men’s hearts, let us 


‘briefly note a point of criticism which meets us 
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here. S. Matthew says that it was “che discaples 
of John” who asked of Jesus: “Why do we and 
the Pharisees fast often, but Thy disciples fast not ?” 
S. Luke says that it was they—z.e., the Phartsees— 
who asked the question. ‘An obvious discrep- 
ancy !” cry certain critics, “a clear contradiction |” 
It is in vain we plead that the discrepancy is on 
so minor and immaterial a point as to be of no 
moment. ‘A contradiction,” we are told, ‘‘zsa 
contradiction; and how can you maintain that 
men who contradict one another, even on minor 
points, were inspired to write the very truth?” 
Possibly it might have been hard to stop the 
mouth of these gainsayers, had it not been for 
the fact that S. Mark reconciles the apparent dis- 
crepancy of S. Matthew and S. Luke, by writing: 
“The disciples of John and of the Pharisees used 
to fast ;. and ¢#ey come and say unto Him, Why do 
the disciples of John and of the Pharisees fast, 
but Thy disciples fast not?” Pharisees did ask 
the question, then, as S, Luke reports; and dis- 
ciples of the Baptist did ask it, as S. Matthew 
reports: in short, they doth asked the question, 
as S. Mark reports; and here, at least, there is 


no discrepancy in the Gospels. In this case it 
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happens that the reconciling word is recorded ; 
and in other cases, where there are still minute 
discrepancies which we cannot explain, we have 
every right to assume that there was some recon- 
ciling word or fact, although it is not recorded, or 
we are not shrewd enough to detect it. 

The Lord Jesus and His disciples, then, feast in 
Matthew’s house with a great company of pub- 
licans and sinners. Around them stand disciples 
of the austere Baptist and of the “righteous” 
Pharisees. These bystanders are not in a festive. 
mood ; they carp at and criticize the festivities of 
the hour and those who join in them. The fol- 
lowers of the Baptist disapprove of feasting in 
itself; the disciples of the Pharisees disapprove of 
openly feasting with publicans and sinners ; Asce- 
ticism puckers up its wrinkled face at the mere 
sight of generous fare ; Orthodoxy bends brows of 
grave rebuke on the men whom it has banned as 
sinners. The disciples of the Baptist say: “We 
and the Pharisees fast; why don’t you?” the 
disciples of the Pharisees say: “We and John’s 
disciples fast ; why don’t you?” 

Verily these were men of like passions with 


‘ourselves. Like.us, they made “self” the standard 
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by which all men were to be measured, and con- 
demned. Even Jesus Himself must come under 
their censure if His thoughts are higher than their 
thoughts, His ways broader than their ways. “ We 
do this or that ; we think thus or thus ; why don’t 
you? we will lay our ban on you if you do 
not !”—this has been the bigot’s cry in all ages and 
generations. And there is the true bigot ring in 
that other phrase, “we and the Pharisees.” “ We 
do not see this feasting to be right, and therefore 
it must be wrong. ven the Pharisees here, who 
for the most part are fools and blind, or they would 
have joined us long ago—even ¢hey do not see it 
to be right. Do you mean to set up your authority 
against ours and theirs?” It is thus that, to this 
day, the bigot condemns all who differ from him; 
it is thus also that he snatches at any authority, 
even that of those whom he most differs from and 
dislikes, if only it range for the moment on his side. 
We cannot too carefully guard ourselves against 
being infected by this self-righteous and intolerant 
temper, which must be a thousand-fold more base 
and wicked than any errors of thought sincerely 
held. Christ was in the right, though “we and the 
Pharisees” thought Him in the wrong. If ¢#ey had 
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been right, if Christ had not been the Friend of 
publicans and the Saviour of sinners, what hope 
would there have been even for the very Pharisees 
themselves ? 

We are constantly tempted to meet the bigot in 
a temper as arrogant and self-sufficient as his own. 
Let us, therefore, the more carefully mark how the 
Lord Jesus met these austere bigots of the Law. 
Their objection lay against the new tone which He 
seemed to be giving, and really was giving, to the 
religious life of men. They held that religion 
demanded a rigid and austere life; that it enjoined 
fasting, abstinence from comfort and mirth—in one 
word, asceticism. Their real complaint against 
Christ was, that He was departing from this con- 
ception of religion. What they meant was: ‘“ You 
are giving a festal tone to life. You rejoice with 
those that rejoice, as well as weep with them that 
weep. You do not fast, and make your disciples 
fast. You go to a marriage-feast as readily as to a 
house of mourning. You even feast with s7zuers, 
who should do nothing but bewail their sins and 
their exclusion from our synagogues. You give an 
added joy, and the sanction of your presence, to 
- their festivities !” 
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’ To all which the Lord replies by three exquisite 
parables: the parable of the bridegroom and the 
bride-chamber ; the parable of the old garment with 
a new patch; and the parable of the new wine 
poured into old wine-skins. 

First of all, He speaks the Parable of the Bride- 
chamber. ‘‘ Caz the sons of the bride-chamber mourn 
and fast so long as the bridegroom is with them?” 
Are not his paranymphs, his bridesmen, to greet 
him with cheerful faces on his wedding-day, and 
for the first few days ef his new happy life? Must 
even that brief interval/be marred’ by abstinence 
and gloom? It is not long that he will be with 
them. They will soon have to leave him, or he 
them. Will it not be time enough to fast then ? 

The brief parable is full of compressed thought 
and pathos. Besides its general flow of meaning, 
and the beauty which it has for all time, it had a 
very special force both for the disciples of the 
Pharisees and for the followers of the Baptist. The 
Pharisees held by “the law and the prophets.” 
And the prophets had spoken of a coming “ Bride- 
groom,” who should “ betroth” Israel unto Himself 
“in righteousness, and in loving-kindness, and in 


mercies,” who, though her “ Maker,” should be- 
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come her “ Husband and Redeemer.” Their own 
Rabbis had pronounced this “Bridegroom” to be 
the Messiah, and had foretold: ‘AW fasting shall 
cease in the days of Messias; there shall only be 
holidays and festivals, joy and gladness and cheerful 
feasts.” So that, by His brief parable, the Lord 
Jesus was recalling their own prophets and Rabbis 
to the minds ofthe Pharisees. He was announcing 
Himself as the expected ‘‘ Bridegroom” and 
“‘ Messiah,” and shewing them how even their own 
teachers had foreseen that ‘the sons of the bride- 
chamber” should not fast in His day, but hold 
holiday and festival, with joy and gladness and 
cheerful feasts. 

In like manner, the Parable had special mean- 
ing and force for the disciples of John. They held 
by their master’s words. To them the Baptist was 
the last and greatest of the prophets. And when 
the Baptist saw all men flocking to Jesus, he had 
said to his disciples : “Ye yourselves bear me wit- 
ness that I said, 7 am not the Christ, but am sent 
before Him. Le that hath the bride is the bride- 
groom, but the paranymph,” the son of the bride- 
chamber, the friend of the bridegroom, “who 
. standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of 
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the bridegroom’s voice. This, my joy, therefore, ts 
fulfilled.” The disciples of ‘John could hardly fail 
to recall their master’s words as they listened to 
the parable of Christ. And as they recalled them, 
they would see how even the austere ascetic Baptist 
had claimed, as a son of the bride-chamber, to 
“rejoice greatly” while the Bridegroom was with 
him. And if one, why might not all the para- 
nymphs rejoice and be glad so long as the Bride- 
groom was with them, and sit down with Him as to 
a marriage-feast ? 

Obviously there was a very special force in the 
Parable for both sets of critics. It referred the 
disciples of the Pharisees to Hebrew prophecies of 
a coming Christ and Bridegroom, anointed with the 
oil of joy above His fellows, in whose days “all 
fasting would cease:” and it referred the disciples 
of the Baptist to the teaching and example of the 
Baptist himself—to his prophecy of a Bridegroom, 
and his great joy so long as he stood and heard the 
Bridegroom’s voice. So that, in place of meeting 
these austere and narrow-hearted critics in a 
temper as narrow and arrogant as their own, the 
Lord Jesus adopted their standards, condescended 
to their modes of thought, and convinced them out 
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of their own Scriptures—daving us an example, 
that we should follow in His steps. 

But He is not thinking only of them. There is - 
a divine courtesy, as well as a divine wisdom and 
humility, in His reply. He will not permit the joy 
of Matthew’s feast to be disturbed. And hence, 
though He has to speak of facts sad enough in 
themselves or in many of their aspects—His own 
life, viz., and His own death—He presents them 
in their brighter aspects; He clothes them in 
figures drawn from weddings and merry wedding- 
feasts. His life of unexampled toil and sorrow is 
set forth as the tarrying of the bridegroom with the 
sons of the bride-chamber ; His death of pain and 
ignominy is set forth as the departure of the bride- 
groom when the wedding-feast is over. If we 
wonder at these figures, let us also be thankful for 
them: let us be thankful that in any mood, at any 
~ moment, He, who bore the intolerable load of our 
sins, could thus conceive of His life on earth and of 
His death for men. Let us be thankful that even 
these bright merry figures convey the very truth. 
Christ, who suffered a constant agony for us men 
and our salvation, nevertheless had a joy, the joy 
as of a bridegroom, shining through all His sorrows. 
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He came to win for Himself a perfect bride, a bride 
without blemish or spot. And, for the joy set be- 
fore Him, He was content to endure the toil and 
passion by which alone the desire of His heart 
could be accomplished. Even His « taking 
away,’’ His. departure for a time, was “ ex- 
pedient” both for Him and for us. Only thus 
could both bride and Bridegroom be “made 
perfect,” and enter into an eternal union and 
joy. 

But though all this be true, it is not the whole 
truth ; nor were these bright figures the forms in 
which the work and sacrifice of Christ commonly 
presented themselves to His mind. Ordinarily, 
there is a certain divine sadness in His thoughts, 
a profound sense of the greatness of His task, 
and of the suffering by which alone it can be 
achieved. He gives prominence to this festa] 
aspect of His life and death simply because He 
sits at a feast, that the joy of Matthew’s table may 
not be clouded, and that those who were honestly 
perplexed by seeing Him at a feast may have their 
perplexities removed. He thinks of others before 
Himself; and for their sakes He looks thus tran- 
quilly on the labour and agony of His redemption, 
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dwelling only on the joy it would bring to Him 
and to them. 

To this parable of the bride-chamber, the Lord 
adds the Parable of the Old Garment with the New 
Patch. “Vo one cutteth a piece from a new garment 
and seweth it on an old garment, ese he both will 
rend the new, and the piece that was taken out of the 
new will not match with the old; and the new piece 
pulleth away from the old, and a worse rentis made.” 
In this second parable, at least as I interpret it, 
the Lord Jesus again condescends to the imperfect 
conceptions of His critics, that He may lead them 
to think more accurately and more largely of Him 
and the work He has come to do. He states the 
view of Law and Gospel which they held. To 
them the Law was an old cloak, a religious garb 
which they had long worn, and their. fathers 
before them. They had honestly tried to clothe 
themselves in the righteousness which is by the 
Law. Its precepts had shaped their lives. Still, 
its ordinances were for the most part ordinances 
of “outward observance,” which had no vital or 
vitalizing power. “It could not,” as S. Paul 
complained, “give life.” It was not graven on 


their hearts and minds, but only on their phylac- 
I 
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teries and doorposts, on the palm of their hands 
and the hem of their garments. It did not touch, 
quicken, renew their spirits. It was a mere robe, 
concealing rather than removing the deformities 
and pollutions of their moral nature. 

They did not themselves deny that it was an o/d 
cloak, getting somewhat thin and threadbare by 
long use. They were willing to have it patched ; 
they were even trying to patch it themselves. The 
Pharisees, besides supplementing the written Law 
by oral tradition, were willing to take a few hints 
from the teaching of John the Baptist. The dis- 
ciples of the Baptist, though as a rule they did 
not become Christian, were willing to take a few 
hints from the teaching and example of Christ. 
They cut out a shred here and a shred there from 
the Gospel fabric, and were “sewing” them on to 
their old garment, the Law. 

But this feasting in Matthew’s house perplexed 
them. They could not tell what to make of it, 
how to use it. It did not fit-into any rent, or 
match with any texture, of their hereditary cloak. 
They were willing to take from Christ any form or 
custom which would make the Law more perfect or 


more suitable to the times: but this feasting with 
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publicans and sinners—what could they do with 
this? Zs would not give an added air of aus- 
terity or sanctity to their lives. It would neither 
make them more righteous, nor even give them a 
wider reputation for righteousness. It might even 
lessen the reputation they had. How could this 
patch be wrought in-upon their old garment ? 
For their instruction, the Lord Jesus adopts 
their view. Virtually He says to them: “ You re- 
gard the Law of Moses as an old cloak, a religious 
garb, rather than a religious life—form rather than 
spirit. And for you, this Gospel of Mine is simply 
a new cloak, a new religious garb, another series 
of outward forms. Be consistent then. Do not 
spoil both cloaks by cutting a piece out of the 
new and sewing it on to the old. The new will 
not match with the old.. The patch of ‘unfulled’ 
cloth, sure to shrink when once it is wetted, will 
simply pull away from the frayed threads of the 
fulled and long-worn garment, and the rent will 
grow worse than ever. Either wrap yourselves, as 
you best may, in the scanty folds of your ancient 
and tattered cloak ; or fling that away, and accept 
in its integrity the new cloak which, as you suppose, 


I have come to offer men.” 
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“Having thus taken their view, Christ proceeds 
to give them His own view of Law and Gospel 
in a third parable, the Parable of the New Wine 
and the Old Wine-skins. ‘‘ Weither do they put 
new wine into old skins; else the skins are burst, 
and the wine runneth out, and the skins perish: 
but they put new wine into new skins, and both are 


” 


preserved.” This, as I read it, gives Christ’s view. 
To. Him, the Law was like an old wine-skin rather 
than an old cloak, a skin which had once contained 
a renewing and invigorating wine: and the Gospel, 
so far from being a new cloak, a covering to be 
put on, was a new wine, a new vivifying spirit, to 
be put within men, making them strong and glad. 
The Law ad grown like an old wine-skin. The 
life and spirit once in it had, for the most part, 
evaporated. It no longer contained that which 
quickened men and exhilarated them. They had 
still to bear it on their shoulders, but it no longer 
yielded them refreshment or made them joyful in 
the Lord. The Gospel was a new wine, a wine 
of better vintage than any the Law had ever held. 
It was spirit and it was life. It imposed no forms 
by the observance of which men might become 


externally righteous, no rites by which they might 
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atone sin. It gave the pardon, the sacrifice, by 
which the sin of the world is taken away, and the 
life which cannot sn. As many as received it 
-became the sons of God, were justified from all 
from which they could not be justified by the Law 
of Moses, and were made inwardly and truly 
righteous by the grace of Christ. It was an in- 
terior, vitalizing, exhilarating energy, not an out- 
ward robe which hampered the form to which it 
lent a certain dignity. 

And the Lord Jesus warns these men that it 
would be a mere waste to put His new wine into 
the old skins; that the skins, grown hard and 
inelastic with use, would split and burst under 
the pressure of the new life fermenting within 
them ; and thus the skins would perish and the 
wine be spilled. - In other words, He teaches them 
that it would be worse than useless to endeavour 
to restrain the powers and graces of the new life 
which He came to bestow within the limits of 
their traditions and ritualisms. That life would 
not endure to be confined within limits so nar- 
row, by restraints so feeble. It would rend them 
in sunder. It must be left to create its own 


creeds and customs, to shape appropriate forms 
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for, and by, its own energies. The new wine must 
be put into new skins. 

Fast! His disciples should neither fast nor 
feast by rule, in deference to mere customs, how- 
ever antique and venerable, which did not natu- 
rally express their inward life. They should be 
fettered by no ancient law graven on stones or in- 
scribed on parchments, imposed by the wise or 
acclaimed by the multitude, but should simply 
act out the laws of the life implanted in their 
hearts. While He, the Bridegroom, was with 
them, it was natural and right that they should 
make merry and be glad; when He was taken 
away from them, it would be natural and nght that 
they should mourn and fast. Let them in each 
case, in every case, follow the impulse of their 
renewed spirits. For Himself, and for them, He 
claimed /freedom—freedom of thought, of emotion, 
of action. Austere ascetic John is not their ideal, 
and still less the Pharisee, however learned and 
punctilious. ‘They are to honour, not a hermit, 
nor a ritualist, but a@ man—the Man Christ Jesus. 
fZe is to be their ideal, and they are to serve Him 
as their hearts prompt, in perfect liberty. He is 
their life, and His life in them may be safely left 
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to manifest itself in all innocent, comely, and ap- 
propriate forms. 

Thus, by these exquisite parables, the Lord Jesus 
vindicates His disciples. But has He no thought, 
no tenderness, for any disciples but His own? Ah, 
see! Having vindicated His own, He instantly 
begins to make excuse for the disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees. “ Vo man, having drunk old 
wine, straightway desireth new; for he saith, The old 
zs better.” And here we have one of the most 
gracious and pathetic touches in this table-talk 
about weddings and feasts, old garments and new 
wine; for it comes to this:—A man loves his old 
cloak and his old wine. He has grown used to 
them; he has many pleasant associations with 
them. He likes the old garment, which habit has 
made easy ; it is “better” to him than a new gar- 
ment, even though the new be of finer material 
and cut more in the fashion of the time. He 
likes the taste of the old wine which he has had 
in his cellar many years, and which, by long use, 
“sweetly recommends itself to his palate,” better 
than that of new wine, even though it be of a 
more generous vintage. 

And, in like manner, old habits of thought and 
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worship, old customs and forms, are not easily 
given up even in favour of nfore excellent habits, 
even though God Himself has sent new opportu- 
nities and new methods, lest the good old forms 
and customs should corrupt the world. The 
Pharisees were used to their rites, their traditions, 
their punctilios, their austerities. It was not easy 
for them to give up the religious habits in which 
they had been bred, with which their names 
were honourably associated; and the Lord Jesus 
patiently allows for the force of custom. He ad- 
mits that it must be hard for them to turn away 
from the old wine they had drunk so long even to 
take to a better wine while it was still new to them. 
Men wid/ say, will think, “The old is better.” The 
loving pertinacity of habit beguiles their judgment, 
and makes the old seem the better. Hence He 
will not have the Rabbis and their disciples hurried 
to a decision. It was natural, it was right even, 
that they should hesitate to renounce the old Law 
for the new Gospel, that they should want to patch 
up the old garment a little longer and to pour the 
new wine into the old skin. The Law had come 
to them from God; it was “the law of the Lord aa 
they knew that, and were sure of it. The Gospel 
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also came from God, but they were not sure of 
that yet. Let them wait, and put it to the proof. 
As yet it was early times with them. Christ had 
not long taught in their synagogues and streets, 
nor done many of His mighty works among them ; 
and because He knew how custom clings to men, 
and how new His words were to these men as yet, 
He virtually says to them : “Take time and thought. 
The whole habit and bent of your lives cannot be 
altered ina day. I do not expect you straightway 
to accept my words. You are quite right in not 
accepting them till you know that I too am come 


forth from God; and [can wait till you do.” 


How many, and how weighty, are the subjects for 
reflection suggested by the talk at S. Matthew’s 
table! It suggests that, whatever the sorrows by 
which we may be tried, there is set before us a 
joy capable of sustaining us under all the sorrows 
and fluctuations of time; and that, having this joy, 
we should let it give a festal tone to lives otherwise 
overcast with sadness. It suggests that the true 
ritualism, the service in which we best express 


Christian piety, consists of charity and holiness, 
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that it lies, not in our scrupulous observance of 
ecclesiastical forms, but in acts of kindness and 
neighbourly good-will, and in ‘keeping aos 
unspotted from the world. It suggests that we 
are neither to impose our conceptions of truth and 
duty on our brethren, nor to submit to them when 
they try to impose their conceptions on us; but 
that, walking in the holy freedom which bows to 
no spiritual authority save that of Christ, we are to 
act out our own views of truth and duty, and to 
cheerfully accord to others the freedom we claim 
for ourselves. And, finally, it suggests that, in our 
endeavours to better men or to reform the Church, 
we are to proceed warily and patiently: that we 
are not suddenly to break with all that is old, lest 
we lose some precious blessing stored up for us 
in the past; nor to be so wedded to that which is 
old, simply because it is old, that we reject what- 
ever is new, simply because it is new; but that, 
standing on the old paths, we are to look for the 
new; loving old truths, we are to accept whatever 


new light may break out upon us from God's holy 
Word. 
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THE HEALING OF VERONICA. 


S. Mark v, 25—34. S. Luke viii. 43—48. S. Matt. ix. 2o—22. 
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Rabbis from Jerusalem, both hearing them and 
asking them questions; and as He healed the 
dying paralytic let down before Him, on his swing- 
ing, couch, through the broken roof. We have 
followed Him as He went out from His house 
to preach the good news of the kingdom to the 
multitude on the shore of the Lake; and we have 
heard Him, as He passed through the official 
quarter of the city, call His cousin Matthew, the 
depraved publican, from the receipt of custom to 
the service and apostleship of the Faith. 
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We have gone with Him at sunset to the feast 
with which Matthew celebrated his recovery to 
patriotism and virtue; and have heard Him talk 
in the hearing of a great company of publicans 
and sinners, with doctors of the law, disciples 
of the Pharisees and of the Baptist, who blamed 
Him either for feasting with these outcasts and 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, or for 
feasting at all, since they held fasting to be 
the duty of righteous men. We have considered 
the gracious words with which He met and re- 
futed their objections—the proverb, ‘The hale 
need not a healer, but they that are sick ;” the 
scripture, “I will have mercy, and not sacrifice ;” 
the affirmation, ‘‘I came to call, not righteous 
men, but sinners to repentance ;” and the three 
parables of the sons of the bride-chamber, the old 
garment with a new patch, and the new wine poured 
into old skins. 

Once more we rejoin Him in Matthew’s house. 
The Scribes and Pharisees still hang round the 
room, pondering His words perhaps, or seeking 
what they shall reply to Him. The publicans and 
sinners still recline round the board, deeply im- 
pressed by His grace to the outcast and the lost,. 
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many a pious resolve, many a bright hope, kindling 
in their hearts. And now, by a happy providence, 
there occurs a singular interruption to the feast, 
yet just such an interruption as we could: have 
desired, since it completes the lesson of our Lord’s 
words, and enforces it. ’ 

We have all felt, after listening to profound or 
eloquent words, that they were very beautiful and 
yet very remote from our practical every-day life. 
We have rather been raised above our common 
round of thought and action than impelled to 
pursue it more bravely and devoutly. We want to 
see “the word” we have heard embodied in a 
deed, and brought down to the ordinary level of 
our life. If we see the eloquent words acted out, 
or find that we can act on them ourselves, then 
they become true and real to us, they affect us far 
more deeply and lastingly. In short, as we con- 
stantly affirm, “deeds speak louder than words.” 

And the teaching of the Lord Jesus owes its 
great power over us very largely to this: that His 
word was very commonly accompanied or followed 
by a deed which interpreted it, that His whole life 
was an illustration of His doctrine. It was so now. 
As He sat at Matthew’s table, He had claimed to 
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be the Healer of men—the true Healer, since He 
cared for the sick rather than for the hale ; and 
now He is called to one of the sick who needed 
Him. He leaves the righteous men, the hale, that 
He may carry health to a dying girl. The disciples 
of the Pharisees and of the Baptist had reproached 
Him with self-indulgence, with feasting when they 
fasted, with being willing to sit in the vilest com- 
pany so that He might fare sumptuously. And He, 
who had already refuted them with bright words 
and parables, now refutes them by deeds. He 
leaves the sumptuous feast—He who has already 
done so much to-day, He who is even now doing 
so much in that He is drawing the sinful publicans 
into His service. He gladly leaves the house of 
feasting at the call of Jairus, and goes through the 
dusk of evening to heal the ruler’s little daughter 
who lay at the point of death. 

His disciples go with Him, cousin Matthew 
among them: Azs faith is to be confirmed on the 
very day on which it was born. And with the 
disciples there goes “a great multitude ”—in that 
multitude, no doubt, the publicans and sinners 
who had seen the agitated “ruler” burst even into 


a publican’s house, to ask grace and healing for 
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his child. They go through the darkling street, 
a dense excited crowd, swaying this way and that, 
and often separated one from another. 

But who is this wan feeble woman that struggles 
through the swaying crowd, and watches her op- 
portunity to stoop and lay her hand on the 
Healers garment? This, say the Evangelists, 
is a poor woman afflicted for twelve years with a 
disorder, a hemorrhage, which was then held to 
warrant divorce—a disorder which rendered her 
“unclean” in the eyes of the Law, so that she 
could enter neither temple nor synagogue. TZzis, 
says Eusebius,* was Veronica, a woman of wealth 
and repute, who dwelt in Ceesarea Philippi, at the 
northernmost extremity of the Holy Land, hard by 
the main source of the river Jordan, in a lonely 
valley at the foot of Hermon. I, Eusebius, have 
seen her house in that city. And to this day 
(some three centuries after the miracle), before 
the gate of her house, on a lofty block of stone, 
there stands a brazen sculpture: on the one side, 
a woman drops on her bended knees, with hands 
outstretched as in supplication ; and, opposite to 


her, stands a man, erect and tall, becomingly clad 


* History, vil. 18. 
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in a mantle, who, extends his hand to the sup- 
pliant. At her feet there springs a certain strange 
plant, which rises as high as the hem of her gar- 
ment: it is held to be an antidote to all forms of 
disease. ‘‘ This,” he adds, “ they say is a statue 
of Jesus Christ ;” and he goes on to argue the 
probability that Veronica caused it to be erected, 
since it was a custom of the Gentiles to erect 
statues to those who had healed them; and 
Ceesarea Philippi being, not a Jewish, but a Phe- 
nician city, mainly inhabited by Greeks, we have 
every reason to believe that Veronica herself was 
a Gentile. 

Now, Eusebius was a devout Christian, a learned 
bishop of the early Church. We must believe, 
therefore, as indeed we have no reason to doubt, 
that he saw this sculpture at Ceesarea and heard 
the tradition of it which he reports. It may be 
that the sculpture was not erected by Veronica ; 
but if it were ¢Aere, and were thus interpreted, that 
must surely have been because there was a belief 
in the city, that the woman of the Gospels came 
from Czsarea, and had been healed by Christ. 
Nor have we any grounds for supposing, much less 
for asserting, that the inhabitants of this city were 
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mistaken at any point. It may very well have 
been that the woman’s name was Veronica, that 
she was a Gentile, that she came from Czsarea 
to Capernaum “when she had heard of Jesus;” and 
that, on her return, she had this sculpture designed 

in His honour, and to commemorate the por) 
He had conferred upon her. 

But whoever she was, and whencesoever she 
came, she ad “heard of Jesus” and conceived a 
hope that He would heal her. She might well | 
turn to Him, even if she thought of Him simply 
as a thaumaturgist, a magician. For twelve years 
she had been seeking help of physicians, paying 
heavy fees for medicines which only made her 
worse. A woman who had “spent all that she 
had,” only to suffer more from her doctors than 
from her disease, in her despair would be very apt 
to betake herself to One who at least demanded no 
fee, and who was reported to have wrought many 
marvellous cures. , 

This Veronica, then, if her name was Veronica, 
fled from her physicians for her life; they were 
healers of the hale; she sought a healer of the 
sick. And: by. goodhap she heard of Jesus, and 
comes to Him. Here He is, in the throng which 

J2 
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surges. through the street of Capernaum, and, 
under cover of the crowd and the darkness, she 
may approach Him unobserved, and lay her 
trembling hands on the hem of His garment. 
But why does she select the hem, or border, of 
His garment, as though there were some special 
virtue in that? Perhaps because, in her diffidence, 
she thought herself unworthy to do more. Per- 
haps because, in her faith, she thought even this 
would be enough: she #ad “said within herself, 
‘If I may but touch His garment, I shall be 
saved.’” Perhaps, simply because she thought the 
border of His garment might be most easily 
touched without attracting attention. But what- 
ever her motive, humility, faith, or the desire to 
escape notice, it was probably strengthened by the 
special sanctity attributed to the fringes which 
composed the hem or border of the Jewish robe 
—a sanctity of which even a Syro-Pheenician, so 
close a neighbour to the Jews, could hardly be 
ignorant. For this fourfold fringe was worn by 
Divine enactment. “The Lord spake unto Moses, 
saying: Speak unto the children of Israel, and 
bid them that they make fringes in the borders 


(or “ wings”) of their garments throughout — their 
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generations, and that they put on the fringe of the 
borders a riband (or “cord”) of blue: and it 
shall be unto you for a fringe that ye may look 
upon it, and remember all the commandments of 
the Lord to do them, and that ye go not after your 
own hearts and eyes, after which ye use to go 
wandering ; that ye may remember and do all my 
commandments, and be holy unto your God.”* 
This, as a precept of outward observance, was very 
welcome to the Pharisees. They not only obeyed 
it; they exaggerated their obedience, making the 
fringe and riband large, as they did their phy- 
lacteries, that they might be seen of men.  In- 
deed, all the Jews wore this national emblem, this 
riband of distinction ; and to this day, in their pub- 
lic worship, they still recite the statute which 
enjoined it, and bless God that by wearing this 
fringe they, above all other races, are set apart to 
keep His commandments, It is easy to understand, 
therefore, how, in the popular estimation, the 
fringe would take the sanctity of the ordinance 
which imposed it, how the Jews would regard it 
as holy in itself, because it was the sign and 
pledge of holiness. And Veronica may have laid 


* Numbers xv. 37—40. 
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her wasted fingers on the hem of Christ’s gar- 
ment because she had caught the Jewish super- 
stition, and thought that in the blue riband, if 
anywhere, the power of the Healer would be 
present. 

Owing to our own modes of dress, we instinct- 
ively conceive of her as stooping to touch the hem 
of our Lord’s robe; but it should be noted that 
the Jewish “cloak,” or outer garment, in much 
resembled a Scotch plaid, and was adjusted to the 
person in various ways according to the impulse 
or convenience of the moment: so that, as she 
came behind Him, she may have only put forth 
her hand to grasp the fringe as it fell over the 
shoulder. 

Beyond a doubt, her faith was darkened by 
superstition. It was a genuine faith; for she 
heartily believed that, if she touched Christ, He 
would not be polluted, though she was “unclean,” 
and that she would be “made whole.” She be- 
lieved in Him as a Healer, because she had heard 
of His works of healing, But she conceived of 
His healing power as a physical or magical in- 
fluence : she conceived of Him, not as healing men 
by the virtue of His holy will, but as creating an 
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atmosphere of health about Him, in which all the 
infections of disease were overcome. Faith will 
not “save” her, she thinks, unless she can also 
touch Him, or at least His garment, and so come 
into physical contact with Him, | 

In His grace the Lord Jesus corrects and en- 
larges her conception; He disentangles the truth 
in it from the error. But mark ow He does it, 
how patiently, how gradually. At first, it is her 
superstition, rather than her faith, which is con- 
firmed. She touches Him, and, lo, she is healed! 
The mere physical contact does, or seems to do, 
for her all that she had hoped. Had she been 
permitted to go away now and thus, she might 
always have conceived of Him as a benevolent 
magician, as a healer who, by a certain physical 
virtue, was able to arrest disease. She was hardly 
conscious of the faith which had really won her the 
blessing; she attributed no virtue to that, but all 
to the touch which had placed her ex rapport with | 
Jesus. She must be taught to know herself, and 
Him. For it is not by mere contact with Christ 
that men are healed and saved. Saving health 
does not go out of Him against His will, or even 
without His will. The woman has indeed gained 
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her boon without any direct or special exercise of 
His will; but that is only daause His will ts always 
for our health and our salvation, because it always 
maintains so gracious an attitude toward us that 
it responds to every touch of faith. 

Virtue does not go forth from Him against His 
will, zor without His knowledge. We had not 
seen the woman stealing through the crowd ; but, 
while the crowd was thronging and pressing on 
Him, “He knew in Himself the power that had 
gone out from Him.” twas no merely physical 
contact that had drawn out the sacred virtue ; for 
of all the throng that pressed upon Him only the 
woman was healed. And no sooner is she healed 
than He feels that “somebody has touched” Him 
— Him, and not merely His clothes. He is aware 
that in the crowd there must be ove who has ap- 
proached Him in faith, whose faith has been the 
link, the chain, along which health has run, 
Weakened by the loss of “power,” He is never- 
theless glad to the very heart ; for how strong must 
that faith have been which, without any effort on 
His part, has drawn so much from Him? It was 
a strong faith, since it had inspired this poor woman 


with the hope that the very hem of His garment 
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would do more for her than the many physicians 
among whom she had spent all her living. 
Feeling this great faith about Him, the Lord 
Jesus “turned Himself about” to discover it. 
We who believe that Christ was God are a little 
apt to forget that He was also man. We must 
not forget it here. We must not suppose, as some 
affirm, that in turning about, and looking round, 
and eagerly asking, ‘‘ Who was it?” the Lord Jesus 
was simply acting a part. That would be to dis- 
honour Him. The whole structure of the Narra- 
tive proves that He did not, at first, know who it 
was that had touched Him, that He was taken at 
unawares. The very question He asks of His 
disciplese—“ Who touched me?” proves it, not 
merely by its tone of unfeigned surprise, but also 
by its grammatical form. In the Greek the “‘ who” 
is in the masculine gender, not in the feminine, 
and might be accurately rendered, “ What man 
touched me?” At first, then, He did not so 
much as know that it was a woman who had been 
healed by Him; all He knew was that virtue had 
gone out of Him. But He pauses, and looks” 
round ; and now the woman “sees that she is not 
hid from Fim,” that He knows it is ste who has 
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touched Him. And thus we are once more taught 
to behold in Him both the Son of God and the 
Son of Man. 

Not only did He penetrate Veronica’s secret so 
soon as He bent His mind toward it: He also 
compelled her to confess it. Why? Why not let 
the poor woman creep quietly away with her boon? 
Why compel her to tell her sad story of womanly 
pain and suffering in so many ears? Simply be- 
cause He loves her too well to let her go away 
with half a blessing. Simply that He may teach 
her that it is her faith, and not, as she thought, her 
mere touch, which has saved her. Simply that He 
may praise and honour her as though the healing 
were due, not to His power, but solely to her faith; 
that He may add gift to gift; that He may make 
her sudden cure a lasting cure, her stolen blessing 
a blessing freely bestowed. He is fain to send her 
home happy and at peace, as well as healed, 
knowing Him as more than a Healer, as her 
Saviour and Friend. He compels her to come 
forward—compels her, though only by His pene- 
trating and gracious glance, to declare why she 
touched Him, and how, instantly on the touch, she 


was healed, that she may carry away with her, and 
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hide in her heart, the tender words: “ Daughter, 
be of good comfort; thy faith hath saved thee ; go 
in peace, and be healed of thy plague.” 


It is a pathetic story, a story full of ope and 
gracious incentive for all who believe, however 
weak their faith may be. The more we study our- 
selves, and the more genuine and sincere our faith 
is, the more deeply do we become conscious of its 
stains and imperfections. The more we study the 
Church and arrive at its real condition, the more 
deeply are we impressed with a sense of its poor 
and insufficient conceptions of truth, its manifold 
defects of service and obedience. At times even 
our own faith seems little more than a superstition 
to us, a fond tradition in which we have been 
trained from our youth up; we see that many of 
the conceptions we once firmly held were miscon- 
ceptions ; we fear that time and thought may 
perchance resolve even the articles of our present 
creed into misconceptions just as erroneous and 
unsubstantial. We are sure that, for centuries, the 
Church departed from the very rudiments of the 
Faith ; we are sure that the largest Church in 
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Christendom has overlaid the Faith with many 
vain traditions and superstitious observances ; and 
we are not quite sure that our Church, whatever it 
may be, holds the whole truth in its integrity. 
There are times and moods in which these 
thoughts grow upon us until they overshadow our 
whole mind and heart, and we despair both of 
the Church and of ourselves. We account our- 
selves of those who, always learning, never come 
to the knowledge of the truth. We are tempted 
to think that, if the labours of the wise and good 
for eighteen centuries have reached no happier 
result than this—that Christendom is oppressed 
with the Roman superstition, and that here in 
England we can detect errors in the creed and 
practice of every Church, including our own— 
there can be no “ golden close” to the long quest 
of truth, that we may as well give it up, and accept 
the current maxims and habits of the day. 

When we are burdened with such thoughts as 
these, the story of Veronica becomes very precious 
to us ; for here too was a faith which misconceived 
the truth, a faith that was little more than a super- 
stition: yet Christ Himself recognized it as a true 


faith, and responded to it, nay, corrected and 
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enlarged it, made it a stepping-stone to a purer 
faith. She was not suffered to slip away with her 
stolen blessing ; she must abide with Him till she 
has learned that He is a true Healer, and no mere 
magician, till she can go her way in the good 
comfort, the assured peace, of a vital spiritual faith 
in Him. There is comfort for ws in her comfort, 
and peace in her peace. What though our con- 
ceptions of truth be clouded with error? If we 
hold them sincerely and with candour, Christ will 
teach us our error through our errors, and lift us 
out of them to a higher stage of insight and obedi- 
ence, and from that to a still higher, until at last 
we know even as we are also known of Him. 
What though the Church be still sounding its dim 
and perilous way among the rocks and shoals of 
error? Christ is in the vessel, responding to every 
prayer and touch of faith, however weak or super- 
stitious the hand that grasps His robe, and will 
yet guide it to the desired haven. Let us trust 
in Him for ourselves, for the Church, for the 
world. 

This is our lesson. of hope. Let us also learn 
a lesson of warning. In the dense excited crowd 


which followed Jesus along the street of Caper- 
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naum, many thronged and pressed upon Him; 
many touched His clothes, yet only one touched 
Him; and there are still many who touch, as it 
were, His garments, but do not come into vital 
contact with Christ. They observe Christian ordi- 
nances and sacraments, but do not penetrate, 
through these aids to faith, to the spiritual realities 
which lie beyond them. They love the world more 
than they love God, live for time rather than for 
eternity, and take thought for what they shall eat 
and drink and wherewithal they shall be clothed 
rather than to lay up for themselves an imperish- 
able treasure in heaven. Faith is the one avenue 
by which we reach Christ, and 
‘Faith is an affirmation and an act 
Which bids eternal truth be present fact.’’ 

It is of the very essence of religion that we look 
through the things which do appear, through tke 
“‘vain show” of life to “the things which are not 
seen,” nor visible ; that we lay hold of truth, virtue, 
righteousness—the sacred and august realities of 
which, for us, Christ is the incarnation. It is only 
as we exercise this faith that, while laying our hands 
on the hem of His garment, we touch Christ. With: 
out the faith which sees the unseen and finds the 
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eternal under the phenomena of sense and time, 
we are like the throng who walked with Christ and 
pressed against Him, but did not so touch Him as 
that “‘ virtue” came out of Him into them. 
This is our lesson of warning—that, however 
clouded and imperfect, our faith must be genuine 
and sincere. But let us also learn a lesson of 
invitation. ‘This infirm sorrowful woman came to 
Christ in the crowd, and, under cover of the dark- 
ness, laid a wan faint hand on the blue riband— 
here the true colour of hope—which ran through 
the hem of His robe. She had but poor thoughts 
of Him, as also of herself. She thought to steal a 
blessing from Him unobserved; she did not think 
herself worthy to come and stand in His presence, 
and ask the boon she craved. She was an alien 
probably, and a stranger to the city. She had come 
thither on the bare chance of being healed, and 
looked for nothing beyond that. According to the 
Hebrew law, she was impure, and made all she 
touched impure; but she ventured to touch Jesus, 
and, instead of making Him unclean, He makes 
her clean and whole. Now, whatever our sins may 
have been, we can hardly be farther from hope than 
she. And however faintly we may turn to Christ, 
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- however ignorantly, we can hardly do less than she 
who hid herself in the darkness and the crowd, and 
laid trembling fingers on the edge of His garment, 
to see what would come of that. Jesus did not 
know her, or her story—did not know even that it 
was she who had touched Him. Yet she was 
healed. Why? Because, as I have said, zs will 
is always for the health and salvation of men. 
“Virtue” is stored up in Him, and flows forth 
from Him at every touch of faith. 

Are you unclean? Do you feel so impure that 
you hardly dare venture into the Sacred Presence ? 
Do you feel as though, if you come at all, you must 
_come by stealth, and filch a blessing for which you 
_ dare not ask? Come, then, and come so, if you 
will, If you have a sincere desire to escape from 
evil, from sin, from weakness, Christ’s will is your 
salvation. According to your faith will be His gift. 
And when you have His gift of healing, or pardon, 
He will teach you by it—teach you to come to 
Him again, teach you to come to Him openly ; He 
will inspire you with courage to ask whatever you 
need of Him, and to avow, with joy and gratitude, 
whatever He has done for you. 


When she was healed, Veronica, we are told, 
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went home and erected a costly statue to Christ 
the Healer. There He stood for three hundred 
years, in His flowing robe with its sacred fringe, 
while she knelt before Him, a suppliant for mercy, 
and at her side there sprang the mysterious plant 
which spake of His healing virtue. If we have been 
healed and saved by Christ, what shall we do for 
Him? Erect a statue to Him? He will care little 
for any image we can frame of Him, if we leave 
those whom He has made in His own image to 
perish for lack of knowledge. If we are wise, we 
shall imitate her act of gratitude in its spirit, not in 
its letter ; and seek to convey the message of His 
love and mercy to our neighbours, to bear witness 
to Him and to His goodness to us, in whatever 


form we can render most expressive. 
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THE FAITH oF JAIRUS. 





S. Mark v. 22—43. S. Luke viii. 41—56. S. Matt. ix, 18—26, 





Ta~i S the Lord Jesus sat at Matthew’s feast, 


with a great company of publicans and 





2Y ad 
sinners, there occurred one of those start- 





J 
te some experience—the sudden intrusion of death 
on-a scene of warm, vigorous, and happy life. 
With every mark of haste and agitation in his 
demeanour, there rushed into the crowded room 
a man whom all Capernaum held in reverence. 
He flings himself at the feet of Christ, and, with 
sighs and tears, entreats Him to leave the feast, 
and come and save his little daughter, his “one 
only daughter,” now lying at the very point of 
death. 

To Jesus Himself such an appeal could never be 
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surprising or unwelcome; for He was the Healer ; 
He felt that His place was not with the hale, but 
with them that were sick. But to Matthew and 
the other “sinners” in the room, the intrusion of 
Jairus must have been matter for endless surprise 
and astonishment. That, under the compulsion 
of any need or excitement, a Pharisee should thus 
force himself into a publican’s house, was itself a 
marvel. Many a Pharisee would have died rather 
than so far sin against his dignity. But Jairus was 
more than a Pharisee. He was “the ruler of the 
synagogue,” or, as he was called both in the Greek 
and Roman tongues, archi-synagogus, head or chief 
of the synagogue “rulers.” And the synagogue, 
besides being a place of worship, was also a school, 
a court of justice, and a place of punishment. Zhe 
ruler of the synagogue was, therefore, a learned 
Rabbi who taught in the school, a magistrate 
who presided over the court and imposed fines 
and stripes on those who broke the Hebrew law, 
as well as an ecclesiastical officer who made the 
arrangements for public worship and took a 
leading part in it. He was, as a rule, the most re- 
spected and influential man in the city. Matthew, 
like the other publicans, had in all probability 
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been brought before Jairus; had, by his order, 
been beaten with forty stripes save one, laid under 
the ban, and at last formally excommunicated from 
the commonwealth of Israel. In all likelihood 
there was not a publican or sinner at Matthew’s 
table who had not sat at the feet of Jairus in the 
school, or listened to his exhortations in the syna- 
gogue, or suffered stripes by command of this 
devout and upright judge. To them, therefore, it 
would be a surprise indeed, and to some of them 
possibly an unwelcome and threatening surprise at 
first, when Jairus the rabbi, the ruler, the judge, 
broke in upon the feast. 

On the other hand, it could have been no feeble 
motive, no dubious conviction, which drew this 
learned and austere Rabbi into a publican’s house, 
to ask help of One who was feasting with “ sinners.” 
It proves beyond all contradiction how sincerely 
Jairus believed Jesus to be, at least, a Healer sent 
by God, that, to secure His aid, he should come 
to Him at such a time, in such a place and com- 
pany, and that he should leave his daughter at 
the point of death in order that he might come. . 

“ My “itée daughter,” he calls her ; but we must 
note that the word “little” is here simply “the 
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diminutive of endearment,” that the phrase is sim- 
ply one of those tender phrases which parents use. 
For the damsel, we are told, was “about twelve 
years of age ;” and, in the East, a girl of twelve isa 
woman, often a married woman, sometimes a mother. 

If Jairus had not been quite sure that Jesus 
could save her, would he have left his daughter 
in the very article of death to seek Him out? 
Would he not rather have refused to quit her for 
an instant, that he might catch her last words and 
minister to her last wants? We may be sure that 
nothing short of an absolute conviction of Christ’s 
power to heal and save would have drawn Jairus 
from his daughters room. I lay some stress on 
this point because of the inference it carries. It 
proves that, however the Jewish Rabbis and Pha- 
risees may have crushed down their convictions, 
they nevertheless did believe in their hearts that 
Jesus was a Healer and Teacher sent by God— 
did therefore sin against the light in rejecting 
Him, and deserved the rebukes which He launched 
against them. 

The faith of Jairus had its reward. No sooner 
had he uttered the prayer: “ My little daughter 
lieth at the point of death ; I pray Thee come and 
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lay Thy hand upon her, that she may be saved and 
live,” than Jesus rose from the feast, and went with 
the ruler to his house. But as they went, Jesus 
paused. Favoured by the darkness and by the 
throng which opened and closed about Him, “a 
woman who had had an issue of blood twelve years, 
came behind Him,” and laid her wasted hand on 
the hem of His garment with a touch that drew 
healing virtue out of Him. To Jairus, at least at 
first, this pause must have seemed an almost in- 
tolerable vexation. Every moment was precious. 
His only daughter was at the very point of death 
when he left home. At any instant he might hear 
that she was gone. This pause, this delay, might 
make all the difference between life and death. 
He could believe in Christ’s power to heal the sick; 
but how should he believe in Christ’s power to re- 
call the dead? Even the apostles, long after this, 
thought there was hope for Lazarus so long as he 
was only sick, but none when once he was gone. 
We cannot suppose that the faith of Jairus was 
keener than that of Peter and James and John. 
To him, therefore, this check must have appeared 
wellnigh fatal to his hopes. The calmness of 
Jesus, His determination to probe the case to the 
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bottom, to discover who it was that had touched 
Him, to compel the abashed culprit to tell the whole 
story of her disease and cure, to teach and comfort 
and assure her—all this must have been a sore 
trial to the father’s faith. His feeling must have 
been: “ While we linger here, my child will die, 
and then all hope will be gone!” 

Yet he is too generous, or too self-restrained, to 
utter a reproach, to urge haste. He stands mute 
and still while Jesus talks with the woman and 
teaches her to disengage her faith from her super- 
stition. And, on any hypothesis, ‘zat speaks well 
for him: it shews his deference for Christ, or his 
intense sympathy with the sufferer, or his power to 
subdue the selfishness of grief and fear. 

The delay had teaching for him and benediction. 
However he may have fretted at it, it brought 
him the very lesson and help he most needed. 
The healing of Veronica taught him that, though 
many throng and press on Jesus, the only touch 
that reaches Him is the touch of faith ; and here 
_ was a new incentive to hold fast his faith. When, 
too, he saw a woman healed who had heen sick 
“twelve years;” that is, just as many years as his 
daughter had lived: must not that have enlarged 
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his conception of the healing virtue of Jesus? 
must it not, by teaching him how great things faith 
can do, have strengthened and confirmed his faith ? 
But as faith is the measure of gift, as we receive 
just as much as we can take, this delay, by con- 
firming and enlarging the ruler’s faith, made him 
capable of a larger blessing. As he passed on 
with Christ, after witnessing so great a miracle, he 
must, one thinks, have walked with a firmer step, and 
have lifted up his head with a more cheerful hope. 
It was necessary that he should be prepared for 
a great trial, as well as for a great benediction. 
For his fears were verified. A messenger comes 
from his wife with the tidings, “Thy daughter is 
dead.” She Aad died while they stopped to talk 
with the woman who had laid a furtive hand on the 
Healer’s robe. And if by this time Jairus had not 
had a stronger faith than when he left home, he 
must have altogether lost faith. For, to the heavy 
tidings of death, the messenger adds: “Why 
troublest thou the Teacher any further?” .And, 
doubtless, the servant had caught his tone from his 
master. Probably Jairus had thought and said, as 
he left his dying child: “If I can only bring Hm 
‘here before she dies, there will still be a chance for 
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her!” And now his servant gives him back his 
own thought—“ All is over; it is too late!” 

Since he left home, however, Jairus had seen a 
great miracle. Perhaps it was partly for zs sake 
that Jesus had compelled the woman to “ declare 
before all the people for what cause she touched 
Him ”—how for twelve years she had “spent all 
that she had” on physicians “and was nothing 
bettered, but rather grew worse,” and “how on the 
instant ” that she touched Him ‘she was healed.” 
Who does not feel that the anxious father would be. 
struck with the coincidence, and say within him- 
self: “Twelve years! twelve years! why, that is 
the very age of my child! If He can rescue this 
woman from a growing death of twelve years, can 
He not save a life which in twelve years has hardly 
been touched by disease ? ” 

That the faith of Jairus had grown we can hardly 
doubt—so grown that he would bear the fatal 
tidings with less dismay. Yet there was danger 
that, under so heavy a shock, his faith would fail 
him. Jesus will not suffer that. He overhears the 
servant’s message and remonstrance, “and czstantly 
saith unto the ruler: Be not afraid; only believe, 


and she shall be saved.” Ah, gracious words! and 
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gracious promptitude! Jesus speaks to him on the 
instant; He will not leave a moment vacant for 
doubt to step in and mar the springing faith. He 
graciously preoccupies the ruler’s mind with hope. 
When Jairus heard words so confident as well as 
sO gracious, when Jesus said to him, “ Never fear, 
all will be well!” how, after what he had just seen, 
could he doubt that the promise would be fulfilled ? 

One other trial had still to be encountered. _ To 
hear of a death affects and awes the mind ; but to 
stand in the presence of death, encompassed by all 
the signs of mourning and woe, bites more deeply, 
and rouses the emotions to greater vehemence. 
And Jairus, although it be but a few minutes since 
he heard of his daughter’s death, enters on such a 
scene. For, in the East, death is very swift, and 
corruption as swift as death. In Egypt and Syria, 
to this day, they bury a dead man on the very day 
of his death, if there be time ; early next morning, 
if he die late in the day. The breath is hardly out 
of the body before the funeral rites begin; and, 
before the breath is out of the body, the profes- 
sional “ mourners” “go about the street” in which 
the sick man lies, that they may be ready at a 


moment’s notice. 
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When Jairus reached his house, then, he saw a 
crowd in tumult ; the women beating their breasts 
and tearing their dishevelled hair; neighbours and 
kinsfolk “weeping and wailing greatly;” the 
“mourners” or “keeners” raising their piercing 
cries, and the ‘‘ minstrels” —z.e., flute-players usually 
hired to play by the bier of the young—breathing 
their melancholy notes. These doleful sights and 
sounds might well kindle in the father’s breast a 
sense of loss and misery fatal to his hopeful trust 
in Jesus. It was this trust, this faith, which of all 
things Jesus wished to sustain and develop: Once 
more, therefore, He interposes in its behalf. As 
He had already said: “Be not afraid; only be- 
lieve, and she shall be saved,” so now, when once 
more the father’s heart is disquieted within him, 
He says to the wailing crowd: “Why make ye 
this ado and weep? T he child is not dead, but 
sleepeth!” It is as though He had again said to 
Jairus: “Be not afraid; all will be well, if only you 
trust in Me.” 

But though His motive was most tender and 
benign, how could Jesus say that the maiden was 
not dead? The maiden was dead: why does He 
say that she does but sleep? 
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Simply because it was true. In this case, at 
least, it was obviously true that the damsel was not 
lost to her parents, but only for a few minutes 
insensible to their presence. And, in the view of 
Christ, death is but a sleep to any of us. To Him, 
death is but an appearance, not a reality. We are 
no more without life when we die than when we sleep. 
We live unto God. Even the body does but rest 
for a time, and will soon awake from its_ rest. 
This is the first occasion, so far as we know, on 
which Christ had to encounter death ; and there- 
fore it was fit that, on this occasion, He should 
give us His view of death. No doubt He knew 
that those who heard Him would misinterpret His 
words; but, in order that He might teach after- 
generations, He was compelled to speak many 
words which those who first heard them could not 
apprehend. Even the Twelve did not understand 
Him when, long afterward, He said: “ Our friend 
Lazarus sleepeth ;” He was obliged to explain 
Himself, to say to them plainly, “Lazarus is dead,” 
and thus to shew them that what they thought to 
be “death,” He knew to be “sleep.” So, here, 
Jairus may have misunderstood Him for the 
moment ; he may have thought that his daughter 
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was in-a swoon, and not really dead: but, before 
long, he would learn what Jesus really meant—viz., 
that death itself was but a sleep from which He 
could wake men, from which He would raise all 
men at the last day. Jairus was a Rabbi, and 
therefore he was accustomed to ponder “ dark 
sayings” such as this, and to find that they were 
dark only through excess of light. 

But whether /azrws understood our Lord’s saying 
or not, it is quite obvious that “the mourners” did 
not understand it. They had no fear that they 
should lose their fees; He was but mocking them. 
“They laughed Him to scorn, knowing that she was 
dead” —not knowing the mighty power of God 
which was present to raise the dead. And they 
were professional persons, accustomed to death in 
every form, not to be deceived by mere shows. 
So that their scepticism assures us of the reality of 
the miracle. If ¢rey knew the maiden to be dead, 
we know that Jesus must be able to quicken the 
dead to life. : 

These sceptics and mockers must, however, be 
excluded from the chamber in which the glery of 
God is about to be revealed. Faith is the at- 
mosphere in which alone the Divine energy will 
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manifest itself or cav manifest itself: doubt, scorn, 
idle curiosity hinder and thwart it. Hence 
Jesus ‘“ puts them all out” of the room: only the 
father and the mother of the maiden, who are 
qualified by love and sorrow and a growing faith, 
and the three apostles whose trust in Him is most 
profound, can be eye-witnesses of this new mani- 
festation of His glory. When these alone are left, 
He advances to the bier, takes the damsel by the 
hand, and speaks the words of power, “ Zaditha, 
koomt—Damsel, arise ! ” 

‘‘Tn vain our fancy strives to paint the moment 
after death.” In vain, too, we strive to picture to 
ourselves such a moment as this, when the spirit, 
far advanced on its journey, far beyond ‘that 
bourne from which no traveller returns,” comes 
back to its forsaken clay—the gradual flush of life 
suffusing the pale delicate frame; the awe and 
wonder of the eyes as they reopen on familiar scenes 
which a few moments have made. so unutterably 
strange; the tender smile, not without some 
reproach in its tenderness perhaps, turned on the 
mother’s face and the father’s ; the rapturous joy of 
the parents, the amazement of the disciples, the 


benignant composure of the Healer who has once 
L 
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more felt virtue go out of Him. All this is too 
sacred for us, too high. It surpasses the reach of 


imagination. We can only wonder and adore. 


Let us turn to “that which lies about us in our 
common life;” to the lessons of this narrative 
which come within the compass of our thoughts. 

And, first of all, we have alesson on ‘‘the sweet 
uses of adversity.” Veronica would not have come 
from Ceesarea to Capernaum but for the hope that 
she might be healed of a disease which her physi- 
cians had only aggravated. Jairus, the Pharisee, 
the Rabbi, the Ruler, would never have come into 
Matthew’s house, and besought a boon of Jesus, if 
his little daughter had not lain at the point of 
death. They were drawn to the Saviour by a sense 
of need, and this sense of need was quickened in 
them by a sorrow which was wellnigh a despair. 
And it is thus with us also. “We are not conscious 
of our breathing till obstruction makes it felt.” * 
We do not know that our hearts beat till the 
current of our blood is agitated. Nor are we con- 


* Robertson, Second Series, Sermon iii. To this admirable 
discourse I owe several of the remarks which follow. 


« 
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scious of the spiritual needs and cravings of our 
humanity until a gulf suddenly opens at our feet, 
or the props on which we have been wont to lean 
are struck from our grasp. We are so bound and 
swathed by habit, by social customs, by mere forms 
and creeds, that it requires a certain shock to bring 
us into vital contact with spiritual realities. We 
go on for years confessing that we are sinners, but 
not really feeling that we are sinners and craving 
pardon, till some sudden and overpowering dis- 
closure of the evil in our heart or life constrains us 
to fling ourselves, with a true and deep contrition, 
at the feet of the Divine Mercy. We ask for a 
heart set on heavenly good, on the service and joy 
of the life everlasting ; but we are quite content to 
go on living on earth, and laying up treasures for 
time, until sickness, or loss, or bereavement compels 
us to remember how fast earth and time are slip- 
ping from us, how slight is our hold on them, how 
imperative it is that we should at once make some 
provision for the life to be. 

We admit that it was good and kind of God to 
afflict Veronica with her lingering disorder, and 
Jairus with his sudden bereavement, since these 


brought them to know Him who is.. the Life 
Iz 
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sn the Salvation of men. Let us admit, then, - 
that when He afflicts us with disease or bereave- 
ment, His purpose is kind and good. When we 
are tempted to ask: “Why am I treated thus? 
my health impaired for years ; my child, or wife, or 
friend, brought to the point of death, or altogether 
taken from my sight?” here is our answer: God 
bestows His gifts on us to evoke our love for Him, 
that, by this love, He may lift us from earth 
to heaven, through the troubled years of time 
into a happy and fruitful eternity. And He with- 
draws His gifts, either because they have failed 
to evoke our love and faith, or because He would 
train us to a loftier faith, a purer love. At times 
we wonder why we ‘should be afflicted rather 
than others, or more than others. “We may well 
wonder : for what have we done to deserve such 
a grace? what are we better than others that 
God should set His heart on us, and should seek 
to make us perfect, as He made the Son perfect, 
by the things which we suffer? ~ - i 

This, then, is God’s purpose in sending loss, 
sorrow, pain’ upon us: it is that He may make 
us good and fruitful, and fit us for an immortal 


service and blessedness.: But if that gracious 
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purpose is to be fulfilled, we must Jedieve it to 
be God’s purpose and co-operate with Him; we 
must use times of pain and grief as opportu- 
nities for spiritual culture. Nothing is easier or 
“more common than to abuse them to our own 
hurt, and so to defeat the gracious purpose for 
which they were sent. Like the household of 
Jairus, we may call in minstrels and mourners— 
4.6, we may abuse our sorrow by simply trying 
to be nid of it, by calling for music and mirth; 
and, on the other hand, we may abuse it by 
nursing and petting it, by refusing to be comforted, 
by calling on heaven and earth to share and pro- 
long our woe. If at such times we listen to 
the world, the world will say: “Be gay; go 
into company; divert your minds.” If we listen 
to the Church, or some members of the Church, 
they will say: “Be dull; nurse your grief; sad- 
ness becomes the saints.” But if we listen to 
Christ, He will say to us: “Be natural; if you 
weep, do not refuse to let your tears dry; 
weep not as those who have no hope; let time 
do its healing work on you; neither force your 
melancholy, nor seek to evade it by plunging 


into gaiety. Go about your work, at first with 
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a patient, then with a cheerful heart. Above 
all, set your affections on things above. Live 
as those who must live for ever. Desfise not 
thou the chastening of the Lord, as though it 
had no meaning, no worth, no benediction in 
it; neither faév¢ when thou art rebuked of Him 
and give up. all for lost, since He corrects 
thee only for thy profit, that it may be well 
with thee, now, and for ever.” 


VII. 
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VIII. 
THE HEALING of THE Two BLIND. 





S. Matt. ix. 27—31. 





t, 






Sec) 
ce Hebrew prophets foretold that the Mes- 
SS ©) siah would “give sight to the blind.”* This 
- was one of the “notes,” or signs, by which 
He was to be distinguished, by which He 
might be recognized. The prophecy may 
have had a spiritual meaning; it may have re- 
ferred to that interior illumination which they 
received who listened to His words, But the 
spiritual implied, and was based upon, its 
literal meaning. “First that which is natural, and 
afterward that which is spiritual,” is a law in the 


heavenly kingdom, and must be, therefore, a law of 


* Cf, Isaiah xlii. 7. 
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interpretation. Spiritual symbols are based upon, 
and drawn from, natural facts. He who is to open 
the eyes of the mind must first open the eyes of the 
body. We could have no such figure of speech as 
“eyes of the mind” if the body had not eyes. 

And on this sacred and eventful day, the day on 
which the Lord Jesus first proclaimed His power 
to, forgive sins, and held His first victorious en- 
counter with death, He also for the first time 
fulfilled the Hebrew prophecy, and gave eyes 
to the blind; for the first time, but by no 
means for the last. Blindness was oftener healed 
by Christ than any other infirmity or defect which 
flesh is heir to; and that simply because blindness 
was then, as in the East it. still is, the most 
common form of disease. The intense heat of the 
climate, the perpetual glare of light, the dust and 
flying sand lifted by every breeze that blows, the 
Oriental habit of sleeping on the house-roof ex- 
posed to the noxious dews of night, made oph- 
thalmia the most prevalent form of disease. For 
the same causes it prevails to this day. Modern 
travellers tell us that in Grand Cairo, for instance, 
one out of every four or five of the inhabitants has 


lost the use of one eye or of both; and that, 
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although blindness is not so common in Syria 
as in Egypt, it is nevertheless far more common 
than we, in our humid and temperate climate, can 
easily conceive. And the Lord Jesus addressed 
Himself to she present evil, not to fictitious or re- 
mote evils. His healing power was most active 
in those directions in which it was most needed. 
Because ophthalmia was the common disease of 
His land and time, His commonest miracle was 
the healing of the blind. 

There is a hint in that fact which those would 
do well to take whose charity is, like the fool’s 


’ who are much 


eyes, “at the ends of the earth ;’ 
concerned for the salvation of brethren whom they 
have not seen, but do very little to save or help 
the neighbours whom they daily see ; who are so 
busy in denouncing ecclesiastical or conventional 
sins, or in guarding against remote evils, that they 
have little energy for striving with present wrongs, 
and are very patient under the real sins of temper 
and manner and conduct by which they are most 
easily beset in the home, the market, or the 
church. If we are true followers of Christ, it will 
be the present truth for which, and the present evil 


against which, we shall contend. 
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On His way from the house of Jairus, “when 
Jesus departed thence,” to the house in which He 
habitually resided in Capernaum, He was fol- 
lowed by two blind men. He has done much to- 
day: has He not done enough? He has healed 
the paralytic. He has argued with the doctors. He 
has drawn His cousin Matthew from the receipt of 
custom. He has preached to the multitude by the 
sea. He has sat at Matthew’s table, speaking par- 
ables of comfort and invitation to the sinners who 
sat at meat with Him, defending His disciples from 
the charges aimed at them by the disciples of the 
Pharisees and of the Baptist. He has staunched 
the “issue” of Veronica. He has raised the ruler’s 
little daughter, recovering her from the grasp of 
death. The day has been filled with a series of 
exhausting toils ; for sympathy is a costly gift; to 
preach, and, still more perhaps, to apply the truth 
to individual minds, and, most of all, to force it on 
hostile minds, are tasks which rapidly exhaust the 
energies; to give health to the sick is to have 
virtue go out of Him; to give life to the dead must 
have been a strain on all that was merely human 
in Him which we can only faintly conceive. Zhe 


Man, we may be sure, is worn out with many 
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“virtue.” 


labours, exhausted by the loss of much 
Weary and forespent, He hastens home through 
the darkness, seeking rest. But, late as the hour 
is—and Matthew’s feast would not begin till sunset 
—even yet He cannot recruit Himself with prayer 
and repose. Two blind men, to whom the dark- 
ness is as the day, call upon Him as He passes 
home ; they follow Him along the street, with loud 
outcries, entreating His pity and aid. And, weary as 
He is, He listens to the voice of their supplication, 
and nerves Himself for new toils. He will not 
only help them, but think how He may best help 
them. He will not only grant their prayer, but 
so grant it as to quicken in them the germs of 
spiritual life. 
_ Probably the two blind men were in the throng 
that pressed on Jesus as He healed Veronica, and 
that waited outside the ruler’s house to learn 
how He sped; for why should they cry to Him 
unless they had conceived a hope that He, who 
had staunched’ the issue of blood and waked the 
ruler’s daughter from the sleep of death, would 
open their blind eyes? It was because they had 
conceived such a hope that they too lingered 


yound the house of Jairus, and, when Jesus de- 
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parted thence, cried out, “Thou Son of David, 
have mercy on us!” 

It is striking and instructive to observe that, not 
only these two blind men, but most of the blind 
whom Jesus healed, saluted Jesus of Nazareth 
by the familiar Messianic title, ‘Son of David.” 
To call Him the Son of David was to confess 
that He was the promised Messiah, the Christ of 
God; and this was a confession which “flesh 
and blood” could not make, but only those who 
were taught by the Father. 

“Did the blind see farther than those who had 
eyes P” 

Do not the blind commonly see farther than 
those who have eyes? They are, commonly, of a 
brooding meditative habit of mind. Their very 
privation of sight induces them to reflect more 
closely on such reports of outward things as their 
other senses yield, insomuch that they often arrive 
at more accurate conceptions of them than those 
who see. Deprived of one sense, they exercise 
their other senses the more vigilantly, till hearing 
and touch grow into an almost inconceivable 
delicacy, accuracy, and refinement. All is dark 


around them ; but the mere warmth of the sun, the 
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sweet passion and sway of music, the fragrant 
breath of flowers, quicken in them ecstasies un- 
known to us. Shut in from the visible teachings 
and splendours of the outer world, they retire 
within themselves, and muse intently over what 
hints of truth and beauty come to them, often 
startling us with profound and original sayings—as 
when, for instance, one of them said he thought the 
scarlet tone of colour must be like the sound of 
a trumpet. With fewer sensations than we, they 
make more of those they have ; just as the two blind 
men of Capernaum found “the Son of David” 
where many saw only the Carpenter of Nazareth. 
It surely would be well for us had we more of 
their meditative cast and tempér of mind. The 
tendency of the present day is not in that direc- 
tion. There are not many of us whom either 
“much learning,” or overmuch thought, will ““make 
mad.” The prevailing tone of our literature, as of 
our life, is light and superficial We know very 
little of the delight of severe application, of steadfast, 
prolonged, victorious thought. So many objects 
solicit us that we know hardly any one of them as 
it should be known. With a smattering of many 


kinds of knowledge, we are masters of none. Nay, 
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most of us are so occupied with “the cares of life,” 
that we have neither energy nor leisure for anything 
worthy of the name of “thought.” There is no 
speculation in our eyes, save the speculations of 
the market. Men of business, for the most part, 
think neither of the things with which their 
business makes them conversant, for these are so 
familiar that they do not attract attention; nor of 
the things with which they are unfamiliar, for these, 
as they say, are “out of their line.” Between these 
two stools, they come to the ground. In every 
market-place men are to be met by the score who, 
though full of business energy, never invent any- 
thing, who know very little of the lands from which 
their staples come, or of the social condition and 
political aspirations of the workmen they employ : 
‘men who never give themselves in earnest to any 
branch of study, and least of all to the highest 
study of all—the- relation of time to eternity, of 
earth to heaven, of man to God. There is the 
more need, therefore, that we should learn a lesson 
from the blind—learn, viz., to think and to reflect: 
there is imperative need that we learn, from the two 
blind men of Capernaum, to see in Jesus of Naza- 
reth the Son of God and the Saviour of the world. 
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But mark how much the cry of these men in- 
volved—*“ Son of David, have mercy on us.” 
Obviously, it implied a profound sense of their own 
need, and of Christ's power to supply it. It is 
their privation, their deep and painful sense of it, 
their profound longing to have it removed, which 
constrains them to cry out for pity and help. It is 
their firm conviction that He of all men is best able 
to help them which constrains them to cry to Jesus 
of Nazareth. Why should they appeal to Aim, 
rather than to any other of those who passed by, 
if they did not believe Him to possess heavenly 
succours which others could not impart? 

Not only did their cry express a profound sense 
of need and of His power to supply it: it also 
expressed their consciousness of demerit and of 
His power to remove it. They ask Him for 
“mercy,” not for justice ; they implore Him, not 
to right a wrong, but to grant a boon. Either 
because they held the common Jewish superstition, 
that every affliction was the punishment of a 
personal or an ancestral sin ; or because they had 
tisen to the conviction that all outward calamities 
are shadows cast from an inward evil, and are de- 


signed to call our attention to it, they acknowledge 
M 
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the evil that is in them, and virtually ask that it 
may be forgiven and removed. 

Now, these feelings—the sense of need and of 
Christ’s power to supply it, the sense of demerit 
and of His power to remove it—are common to all 
who believe on Him. Hence the Church of every 
age has adopted the cry of these two blind men, 
ringing it through many changes. The “ Kyrie, 
éleison me” has a place in every liturgy from 
apostolic times. Ever since it was opened, the 
Christian Temple has echoed with the pathetic 
song and prayer: “Lord, have mercy upon us! 
Christ, have mercy ie us! O Son of David, have 
mercy upon us!” 

We, therefore, have a deep personal interest in 
noting how the Lord Jesus treated these two blind 
men. We, who have so often to repeat their 
sorrowful impassioned supplication, may well be 
careful to mark how He met it when it first rang in 
His ears, in order that we may know what answer 
it will meet when it rises from our lips. 

And, if somewhat startling, it surely is most 
instructive, to observe that, for a time, Jesus listens 
to these men as though He did not hear. They 
follow Him all down the street, from the house of 
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Jairus to His own “ home,” iterating and reiterating 
their shrill pitiful appeals for mercy; but Jesus, 
surrounded by His disciples, takes no heed of 
them, vouchsafes no answer to their appeal. He 
passes on, unheeding, if not unmoved; nay, He 
enters into His house, and still there is no sign of 
courtesy or grace. It is not until, urged by a hope 
which has almost degraded into a despair, they 
follow Him, uninvited, into His house, and force 
themselves upon Him, that He so much as asks 
a question of them. 

Why does He thus delay, why seem to refuse, 
the help He means to give? We must look, for the 
answer to that question, to our own experience. 
We know how delay and suspense quicken and in- 
flame desire; how a hope which seems near, yet 
retires as we approach it, sharpens our eagerness ; 
how, when we ask, and ask, and get no answer, 
that for which we ask grows more precious to us, 
sets us pondering how we may prevail to have it, 
redoubles the earnestness of our supplications and 
endeavours. And, therefore, we can understand 
how these two blind men, feeling the blessing of 
sight to be so near to them and yet so far from 


them, finding the hope, once so bright, wane dim 
M 2 
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within them, would press after Jesus with a desperate 
earnestness as He passed along the street and 
entered the house: we can understand how they 
would wonder what it was that made Him, so 
gracious to others, cold and indifferent to them ; 
how they would scorn all rule and restraint in order 
to get to Him and extort the blessing they craved. 
Nay, in the Sacred Narrative itself, we have a hint 
that their conception: of Jesus Aad risen and 
expanded while they waited for His salvation. 
In the street they had saluted Him as the “Son 
of David;” but in the house they salute Him as 
Kipios—i.e., “ Lord”—a title so great that even 
the Roman imperators, Augustus and Tiberius, did 
not dare assume it. 

In ¢his delay we have the key to many of our 
Lord’s delays to answer and bless us. When we first 
cry, ‘Thou Son of David, have mercy on us!” 
there is often but little depth of earnestness in our 
sense of need and demerit, in our desire to be 
redeemed from our bondage to vanity and imper- 
fection. We are a little touched with regret for 
our past sins, perhaps ; a faint hope of rising to a 
better life springs up within us. We join ourselves 
to the company of them that believe ; we confess 
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Jesus to be the Christ of God. But we do not in-- 
stantly receive the spiritual faculties and energies 
we expected to have; the eyes of our understand- 
ing are still darkened, so that we have no clear 
spiritual prospect: we rise only to a conventional 
morality, and try to be satisfied with being as good 
as our neighbours, Happily, we cannot be satis- 
fied thus, if at least a true spiritual life has been 
quickened within us. We are still restless with 
vague longings, with keen desires after a good not 
yet attained. We know that we have not gained 
from Him the best that Christ has to give. We 
fret at our ignorance, our blindness. Our prayers 
grow more earnest and intense. Our efforts to 
enter into a vital fruitful communion with the Son 
of God become more strenuous and constant. We 
follow Him, with imploring hearts, along the public 
ways of life, seeking to tread in His steps, to keep 
up with Him, to attract His notice, to win His 
benediction. And, if we are faithful and resolute, 
there comes a day—O happy day !—on which we 
find ourselves as in the very home of Christ; a day 
on which, freed from our subjection to mere con- 
ventions and neighbourly standards of goodness, 
we stand in His immediate Presence, commune 
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with Him face to face, and learn how weak we are 
in ourselves, how strong in Him; in ourselves how 
foolish, in Him how wise; in ourselves all tainted 
with sin, yet having a most true and complete 
righteousness in Him. The blessedness of that 
day is worth seeking for, worth waiting for; and, 
ever after it has dawned upon us, we are able 
to understand how much grace may go to Christ’s 
delays; we comprehend that, if He keep us wait- 
ing for the lesser good we seek, it is only that, with 
whetted desire and ampler satisfaction, we may 
seek.and receive a larger good. 

Yet all trial is not ended when we thus enter 
into the very home of Christ. Rather, our true 
trial then begins. For then, like the two blind 
men, we are met with the question: “ Dost thou 
believe ?” We have both to confess and to prove 
our faith: we have to utter our “Yea, Lord” in 
word and in deed. For if with the heart man 
believeth, with the tongue confession is made, unto 
salvation. Christ demands faith, and the confes- 
sion of faith, of all who come to Him : Jaith, 
because only as we believe can we appropriate the 
virtues and energies which are in Him: gon €SS10N, 


because a true faith must express itself outwardly, 
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shaping the whole utterance and activity of our 
life, because it helps to define and fix our vague 
conceptions and emotions, because it proves our 
sincerity and confirms the faith it expresses. 

For us, too, as for the two blind men of Caper- 
naum, that law of Christ’s house holds good— 
“ According to your faith be tt unto you.” In their 
case He uttered no word of power; He simply 
conceded as much as they could take. He placed 
all that was in Him at their disposal. Whatever 
their faith could grasp, that they should have; 
sight for the eyes, if they could only grasp that; 
life for the spirit, if their faith could soar so high. 
By His apparent neglect of them, He had drawn 
them down the street and into His house. When 
they are in the house, He touches their eyes, sum- 
moning their thoughts and cravings and hopes to 
that in them which is most defective, most in 
need of the restorative power that He can exert. 
And now, let faith choose.its boon, and take what 
it can. He has placed the key of the heavenly 
treasury in their hands ; if they can turn the key, 
let them turn it : if they have grace to enter in and 
carry off much spoil, they are welcome to as much 


as they can carry. f 
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It is thus that Christ deals with us. We may 
have of Him as much as we can take, and a 
hearty welcome to all we take, and the more we 
can take the better we shall please Him. All 
things are ours when we are His, if only we will 
make them ours. The gracious heavens and the 
fruitful earth, the worship of the Church and the 
ministry of the Word, life and death, things present 
and things to come, all are ours because we are 
Christ’s, and Christ God’s—ours, in right, from the 
very moment we believe; ours, in fact, in proportion 
as our faith can appropriate them. According to 
our faith, the heavens either declare the glory of 
God, or are a mere storehouse of rain and heat; 
the beautiful earth is an open parable, or a mere 
field for growing corn; life is a constant happy 
growth into the Divine image, or a mere toilsome 
drudgery broken by sensuous enjoyment; death is 
a life of larger and more blessed conditions, or a 
dark bourne from which no traveller returns, if 
indeed he ever pass it. All things are ours 
according, in proportion, to our faith. The in- 
spired sentence which we read in the Bible is to 
us, individually, just what the insight of faith can 
make of it; to one man, it is a mere truism of which 
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he is weary; to another, it is as the sound of a 
pleasant song; to a third, it is the very voice of 
God Himself teaching vital truths and _ principles 
on which the moral government of the universe is 
administered. To one man the service of the 
Sanctuary and the ministry of the Word bring a 
constant flow and succession of spiritual gifts, while, 
to another, they are mere forms of outward obser- 
vance which have no vital connection with his 
inward life. Every man’s faith is the measure of 
his gifts, of his blessedness. To each Christ gives 
as much as he can take and use—as much, but no 
more, in order that nothing may be lost. Thus 
faith is ‘the substance of things hoped for,” that 
in which they inhere, by which they become real 
to us, by which we make them ours. It is “the 
affirmation and the act, which bids eternal truth be 
present fact;” for He who gives to all that ask, 
and upbraideth not, gives to each “according to 


his several ability.” 


There is still one point in this Narrative which 
claims attention—a paradox, an apparent. contra- 
diction, which enforces attention. To bring this 
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point fairly before our minds, we must hastily run 
over the leading features of the story. 

These two blind men, then, had given some 
proof, and strong proof, of their faith in Jesus, 
before He asked them whether they believed on 
Him. They saluted Him with the well-known 
Messianic title, “Son of David.” They implored 
Him to have “mercy” on them ; and why should 
they implore His mercy if they did not believe that, 
were He graciously disposed toward them, He 
was able to give them sight? The power to see 
was the mercy they craved ; why should they ask 
it of Him unless they were sure that, if He would, 
He could open the eyes of the blind? They were 
so sure of it that, although He passed down the 
street without so much as giving them any sign 
that He listened to them or cared for them, they 
nevertheless followed Him, crying out again and 
again, “Thou Son of David, have mercy on us!” 
Nay, although He enters His house without 
making any response to their pitiful appeal, 
although no one invites them to enter and the 
night is far advanced, they “come to Him” in the 
‘house, come uninvited, and force themselves upon 


Him. Would they have done this, if they had not 
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believed that He was able to grant their prayer? 
Could they have given more infallible proofs of 
their faith in Him? If His power to heal be an 
“eternal truth,” did not their faith make it a 
“present fact?” Did they not act upon it? Did 
it not draw them all down the street and through 
the inhospitable doors that were closed against them? 

Yet the Lord Jesus is not content. He will 
have more than this. He demands a@ formal con- 
Jession of the faith of which they had given so 
many and cogent proofs. When they were come 
to Him in the house, when, at last, they reach His. 
presence, and He deigns to speak to them, He 
meets them with the question: “ Believe ye that [ 
am able to do this?” Tt is not till they answer, 
“Vea, Lord,” that He concedes aught to them, or 
begins to answer their prayer. They must speak 
as well as believe. They must confess with the 
mouth, as well as believe with the heart, before He 
brings them from darkness to light, before He 
turns their night into day. 

Here, then, Christ demands speech ; faith must 
utter itself, must avow itself, must witness a good 
confession before men. The mouth, ag well as the 
heart, must acknowledge Him. 
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But the singular, the paradoxical, feature of this 
story is that while, at one moment, the Lord Jesus 
demands speech, at the very next moment He 
forbids speech. No sooner is the prayer of the two 
blind men granted than He says to them: “ See 
that noone know iw,” use the sight you have 
gained, but do not babble and prate about the 
miracle by which you have gained it. 

This surely is very curious, very strange. For 
there is not only the obvious contradiction between 
the demand that they should speak and the in- 
_junction to keep silence; but the demand and the 
injunction seem, in our judgment, to be each in 
the wrong place. To us, it seems of little moment 
that the men should verbally confess to Christ the 
faith He knew they had; while it seems of the 
utmost moment that, having been saved by their 
faith in Him, they should’ bear witness to a gain- 
saying world of His power to save. If the 
contradictory commands must be given, we should 
expect to find them in the reverse order. We 
should have thought that, had the blind men come 
to Him eagerly avowing their faith in His ability 
to save, He would have said: ‘“‘ Hush! there is no 
need of words, I read your hearts, and the faith 
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in your hearts. You need not speak of it.” We 
should have thought that, when they were healed 
and saved, and, dumb with rapture, were departing 
to their own homes in silence, He would have 
said: ‘You must not do that. You must think of 
others rather than of yourselves. Go and tell all 
whom you meet of the mercy you have found.” 
This would have appeared to us the natural order 
of these two injunctions. That this order should 
be reversed; that the blind men should be com- 
pelled to speak when there was, apparently, no 
need of speech, and enjoined to silence when the 
need of speech was, apparently, so great—this, the 
moment we notice it, cannot but strike us with 
surprise, and set us on asking what it may mean. 

And ¢hat, perhaps, is precisely what it was 
meant to do. We read Holy Scripture so carelessly 
that, were it not for these occasional contradictions 
or apparent contradictions, we should often miss 
truths it was designed to teach. What, then, did 
the Great Teacher intend by imposing silence on 
men who were eager to bear witness to Him, and 
whose testimony might, as we think, have produced 
the happiest results P 

One of the answers usually given to this question 
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is, no doubt, a true answer so far as it goes. It 
is that in this, as in other cases, Jesus bade 
those whom He had healed hold their peace, tell 
no man, let no one know it, lest He should be 
overwhelmed with applications, lest His whole 
time should be taken up in relieving bodily in- 
firmity and disease. We have to remember that 
we know of no single instance in which He re- 
fused to heal those who asked for health, al- 
though He sometimes delayed the answer to 
their prayer in order that He might grant them 
more than they had asked. And in that 
age, when medicine was a superstition rather 
than a science, when its remedies were as costly 
as they were inefficient, there must. have been 
thousands on thousands who needed a Healer, 
but felt no need of a Saviour, though this 
latter need was infinitely the deeper of the 
two. He who was “the Life” of men could not 
indeed come into the presence of the death 
which works in their members, and which we call 
“disease,” without exerting His curative energy 
upon them ; but this, after all, was not His supreme 
work. He came to lay the axe at the root of the 


tree—to save men from that moral evil of which all 
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the ills and diseases of the flesh are but the out- 
ward symptoms. To work perpetual miracles of 
healing in this or that man’s body was not the chief 
end of His incarnation : it might have drawn men’s 
thoughts away from that end, viz., the redemption 
of the world to God. And hence He may have 
imposed silence on many whom He healed lest, led 
by their report, a multitude of impotent folk should 
constantly gather round Him, and the Saviour of 
the soul should sink into a mere Saviour of the 
body. 

A second answer commonly given to this ques- 
tion may also have a certain substratum of truth. 
Not only might a constant succession of miracles 
have drawn public attention from the spiritual 
aspects of His work ; it might also have provoked 
a-public recognition of Him on the part of the 
people, which, in its turn, would certainly have 
provoked a public prosecution of Him on the part 
of the Pharisees, before His time was come. ‘The 
Jews were very susceptible to signs and wonders. 
To them, no credentials, no evidences, were so 
convincing and authoritative as those of miracles. 
Again and again, though only for a time, they 
hailed Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ of God, 
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on the express ground that He did many mighty 
works. Had He done many more, had His 
ministry degraded into a series of miracles, their 
recognition of Him would probably have been as 
continuous as the marvels which extorted it. Day 
after day, and month by month, they would have 
said, “ This must be the Messiah ;” and, in that 
case, they would have had for their Christ a mere 
Thaumaturgist, a Worker of wonders, instead of a 
Teacher who could lead them into all truth, and 
a Redeemer who could save them from all evil. 
And, meantime, the Pharisees, who already affirmed 
that He cast out devils by the prince of the devils, 
would have directed the whole power of Church 
and State against Him before “the hour and power 
and darkness” had come. To escape, to forestall 
this danger, the Lord Jesus more than once fled 
into the wilderness ; and it may very well be that 
it was partly to prevent such an outburst of popu- 
lar enthusiasm that He frequently bade those to 
whom He had given saving health hold their peace. 

But though there is some truth in each of these 
reasons, we cannot admit that they contain the 
whole truth. We want a reason that goes deeper, 
that connects itself with some abiding law of our 
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nature. When Jesus says to this lame man who 
walks, or to that blind man with eyes, “ Let no one 
know it,” we instinctively feel that He is not think- 
ing much of the multitude or of the Pharisees, least 
of all of Himself, or of any danger that may 
threaten Him; that the command is given mainly, if 
not exclusively for the sake of the man to whom He 
speaks, and has its chief reason in his spiritual needs, 

And such a reason is not far to seek. We all 
know how spiritual force, how “ virtue” goes out 
of us through our words. It does not matter how 
profound the impression which has been made 
on our minds, if we talk much about it, it is soon 
gone. Every time we speak about it, we give off 
some of its freshness, some of its power; its edges 
are smoothed down; it grows fainter and fainter, 
till by-and-by it melts utterly away. A conviction 
carried constantly in our mouths is like a coin 
carried constantly in our pockets, of which the 
image and superscription at last become illegible. 
Hence it is that those who are “ swift to speak” 
are, commonly, men of a superficial character ; 
they are so quick to speak because they have so 
little to say. Hence it is, at least in part, that 


we do not care to talk much of that which sits 
N 
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‘closest to our affections and moves us most 
deeply, but rather brood and muse over it, and 
lay it up in our hearts. Hence it is that the great 
actors in the world’s history, those who are pre- 
eminent for force and energy of character, are men 
of a rugged tongue, rude and infrequent speakers, 
like Cromwell, William the Silent, . Wellington. 
Hence it is that so many great speakers and 
authors disappoint us when we come to know 
them, their life falling so far below the level of 
their words. They have given off in speech the 
“virtue” they needed for action. They have 
talked, and talked, and talked, till their flow of 
words has drained from them the energy of per- 
formance. And hence it is that one of our greatest 
living authors, himself a man of a sufficiently 
rugged tongue, is constantly reminding us that, if 
speech be as silver, silence is as gold, and beseeching 
an eloquent generation to think more and talk less. 

In the case of these two blind men, it is easy to 
see both that ¢Aey were not strong enough for 
talkers, and in how false a direction they were led 
by their eagerness to spread abroad the Healer’s 
fame. “See that no one know it,” said Christ; 


but, though they have strength for faith, they have 
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not strength for silence. ‘They go through “all 
that country,” publishing the fame of the “Son of 
David.” They requite the grace of Christ by dis- 
obeying the only command He had imposed upon 
them. Were ¢/ey strong enough to be speakers 
and witnesses, when every word they spoke bore 
witness against them? Cannot we see how, as 
they talked, their thoughts would be drawn more 
and more toward the mere marvel of their healing, 
and away from its spiritual significance? that, 
instead of coming to know Christ as the Saviour 
and Redeemer from sin, they would. seek to im- 
press all who listened to them by dwelling on the 
astonishing aspects of the miracle which had 
carried sight to their blind eyes? Had they held 
their tongue, ruling that unruly member ; had they 
mused and pondered in their hearts on the grace 
He had done them, searching into the meaning of 
every word He had spoken in their hearing, they 
might have come to know Him better than they 
did ; they might have learned to apply to Him all 
that the prophets had written of the Son of David, 
to recognize in Him the Light of the world and 
the Life of men. Silence would have been better 


for them than speech, 
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But if all this talk were bad for them, why was 
confession good? If they were not to speak of 
their healing, why were they to avow their faith ? 
It might be enough to reply, that it is one thing to 
speak to Christ, and quite another thing to speak 
about Christ to men. To say to Him, “Yea, 
Lord, we believe on Thee,” might be good for 
them; while to say to men, and to keep 
on saying, “We were blind, and now see. 
At a touch, without a word, He opened our 
eyes. All was dark one moment, and the next 
all was light”—this might be very injurious to 
them. The first utterance would draw them closer 
to Christ ; it would define and deepen their sense 
of dependence on Him. But the second utterance 
might only draw their thoughts away from Him to 
themselves and the wonderful change which had 
passed upon them. 

But we may go farther than this. We may say: 
While it is true that we give off spiritual force in 
words, nevertheless the force is stored up in the 
words we speak ; and if our words be few and well- 
ordered, they will often come back to us, bringing 
their strength with them. Thus, for example, if, 


at any crisis of our life, we have made a solemn 
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promise or vow, the memory of that vow will often 
be with us in the hour of temptation, and we shall 
say: “No, I must not do that, though I should 
like to do it, for I have promised I would not.” 
And, in like manner, though we may have little 
strength to spare for /a/k about religion, we may, 
we shall, do well to store a little of it up in the 
form of a good confession of Christ, a public vow 
of allegiance to Him. It will not be wasted. The 
recollection of it will recur to us, and be our help, 
in many a day of need and temptation. 

Silence may be best for us on the whole. We 
may not be strong enough to speak much for 
Christ. To speak for Him, though an honourable, 
is also a most perilous task, as all who are called 
to the service of speech will acknowledge. ‘There 
is no man who feels that he must speak for Christ, 
that his gifts and opportunities prove “a dispensa- 
tion of the Gospel” to have been committed to him, 
who does not also feel that, every time he really 
utters that Gospel, he gives off part of his vital 
force, that he has expended spiritual energies which 
he needs for the conduct of his own life, and the 
loss of which leaves him very open to temptation. 
It is thus, indeed, that he enters into the work and 
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affliction of his Master—suffering loss that he may 
make others rich, parting with the energies of his 
own life that he may quicken or stimulate life in 
others. None the less, let us remember that what 
he gives he, in some sense, loses; that he can only 
stimulate others at the cost of exhausting himself. 
Many of us are not strong enough to do that. We 
need all our spiritual energies in order to keep our 
life outwardly right. And, theréfore, for most of 
us, silence is better than speech, to live Christ 
better than to preach the Gospel. 

But that is no reason why we should not witness 
a good confession. If Christ says to us: “Use 
your spiritual insight and strength; don’t talk 
about them,” He also says, “ Dost thou believe?” 
and requires us to acknowledge our faith. Now, 
of course, to make a public avowal of personal 
religion by formally uniting ourselves to a Christian | 
community is not the ox/y mode of confessing the 
faith which is in our hearts. We may confess 
Christ by keeping His commandments, by ruling 
our lives in His love. We shall, and must, confess 
Him thus, if we truly believe on Him. But would it 
not be well for you, if as yet you have not done it, 
also to make that public and formal avowal of faith 
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which corresponds to the “ Yea, Lord,” of the two 
blind men? You know that, if our spiritual 
strength goes off in words, it is conserved in our 
words, if they be wisely chosen. You know that 
the memory of a solemn vow or promise is often a 
very present help in time of temptation. Consider, 
then, whether the solemn vow of allegiance to 
Christ contained in a public profession of faith in 
His name would not be helpful to you. When you 
were tempted to uncharitable speech, or light 
behaviour, to a too eager pursuit of pleasure or of 
gain, to neglect private devotion or public worship, 
might it not help you if you could say: “No, I 
must not do that. I have made a vow. I bear 
the Christian name”? If it would help you, are 
you so strong, or so good, that you can afford to 
forego this help, or any other? 

It may be feared that this public confession of 
Christ, by an avowed union with the Church and 
a faithful observance of the Christian sacraments, 
has of late somewhat fallen into disuse. There 
are some, there are many, good men and women 
who remain, and who seem content to remain, out- 
side the pale. They admit the duty of acknow- 
Jedging their trust in Christ. That duty has been 
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urged upon them in many forms. They have long 
since resolved that, when a convenient occasion 
occurs, they will discharge that duty ; but, some- 
how or other, it happens that no occasion has yet 
seemed quite that convenient occasion for which 
they are waiting: and, hence, though it may be 
years since they first considered the question and 
arrived at their conclusion upon it, they are as far 
to-day as ever, and perhaps farther than ever, since 
neglected duties grow ever more inconvenient, 
from that profession of religion which they ought 
long since to have made. It would almost seem 
that they are wilfully, or heedlessly, provoking God 
to drive them into action by rebukes, by disasters, 
which will wake them out of their indifference ; to 
force them, by the pressure of intolerable sorrows, 
into the fellowship into which He has so long been 
seeking to draw them by the gentler ministries of 
His grace. Take the warning, I beseech you. If 
you would not be chastened with many stripes, if 
you would not be coerced into duty by sorrows that 
will break and rend your heart, no longer neglect 
what you see, or may see, to be your duty, but 
witness a good confession of Christ before God 
and men. 
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THE HEALING OF THE DEmoniAc. 


S. Matt. ix. 32—34. 


woken C 
= EN the most literal sense we stand “be- 





er ie twixt two.” Above our head there shines 
o a gracious fruitful heaven; beneath our 
Us feet, only a few miles below the surface 
of the earth, there burns a central fire, a 
flaming hell, which at times breaks forth 
into a destructive activity, causing the earth 
to quake, flinging up streams of glowing lava 
through the craters of volcanic mountains. And, 
in like manner, beneath the fair outward forms of 
human life, beneath its charities and courtesies, 
there lurks a flaming abyss of evil, which at times 
blazes up through the foul destructive lusts and 
“ works of the flesh ;” while above all the sorrows 


and miseries of human life there bends a heaven 
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of grace, the influences of which are seen in the 
pure and peaceable “ fruits of the Spirit.”* 

It is the constant teaching of consciousness and 
experience, no less than of Holy Writ, that we 
thus stand between the two kingdoms of light and 
darkness, the Divine and the demonic; that we 
are able to admit, and are free to admit, the in- 
fluence of either of these kingdoms into our souls ; 
that the nether fire cannot kindle upon us save as 
we are found “consenting to sin,” and that the 
heavenly light cannot transfigure us save as we 
frankly welcome it and rejoice in it. Whether we 
harden into evil or melt into goodness depends on 
our free personal choice ; but the ultimate source 
whether of our good or of our evil lies beyond the 
limits of our nature, in the two great spiritual king- 
doms between which we stand. It is possible for 
us, on the one hand, to welcome the influences of 
the Holy Ghost, and, by His renewing energy, to 


be made “partakers of the Divine nature ;” and, 


* “Now the works of the flesh are manifest, such as fornicas 
tion, uncleanness, wantonness, idolatry, sorcery, hatreds, strife, 
jealousy, wrath, self-seeking, divisions, heresies, envyings, mur= 
ders, drunkenness, revellings. . . . But the fruits of the 
Spirit are love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, 
fidelity, meekness, temperance."—Gal. v. 19—23. 
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on ‘the other hand, it is possible for us to submit 
to the influences of the Evil Spirit, and, by his 
depraving energy, to be made “children of the 
devil.” 

This latter and most terrible possibility finds its 
most startling proofs in the demoniacs of the New 
Testament. As we read the Gospels we learn that 
when the Divine took human form, the demonic 
also took human form and dwelt among us. 
In Jesus of Nazareth we see to what glorious 
heights our humanity may be carried; and in the 
“ possessed” to what profound depths it may sink. 
“The strong man armed” was suffered to establish 
himself in our nature, in order that “the Stronger 
than he” might encounter him in his chosen 
stronghold. The issue of the conflict was not 
doubtful. The Lord Jesus gat Him the victory, 
and thus asserted His right to our nature and 
claimed it for His own. 

We know very little of the spirit that is in us, 
and of its influence on the physical frame. We know 
still less of the natural history of evil, and of its in- 
cursions on the human spirit. Ignorant of these 
two terms, we cannot hope to comprehend the 


tertium quid in which they coalesce. Demoniacal 
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possession must remain a mystery to us. We can 
neither tell what it was, nor how it came to pass. 
We must be content to take the New Testament 
stories as they stand. We must be content to 
believe that, in the first century at least, evil spirits 
were permitted to enter in and possess our man- 
hood, using and abusing its organs and faculties in 
a mode, or to an extent, of which we have no 
authentic record in subsequent ages. If we believe 
that the Gospels were, in any sense, inspired by the 
Spirit of God, instead of questioning a fact which 
we can neither prove nor deny, instead of specu- 
lating on a mystery which we are incompetent to 
handle, we shall be thankful that He, who knows 
us altogether, and knows all the powers and princi- 
palities of evil, moved holy men to record these 
stories for our instruction. For though we may 
perhaps conclude demoniacal possession to be a 
thing of the past, it does not therefore lack a pre- 
sent interest. Nothing human is alien to us. No 
condition through which our humanity has travelled 
can ever cease to interest us. And, moreover, if 
demoniacal possession is, demoniacal influence is 
not, a thing of the past. Our own experience 


offers proofs only too many and sorrowful that 
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there are powers of evil about us, which still have 
access to the spirits of men, and prompt them to 
crimes and sins which appear the most alien to 
their character. In those hapless wretches from 
whom Christ expelled “demons,” we see the state 
to which we ourselves ded, so long as we listen to 
the voice of the Tempter and Adversary of man- 
kind: in them we see, on a broader scale and 
in exaggerated forms, the very symptoms which 
still betray the presence, and the power, of 
him who was a liar and a murderer from the 
beginning. : 

“Led captive by the devil at his will, serving 
divers lusts,’ seems as accurate a description of 
“the possessed ” as we can give: and yet, as we 
learn from many apostolic warnings, the phrase 
accurately describes those who, at this day, walk 
after the flesh, and not after the spirit. Obviously, 
then, whatever we can learn of them must have 
interest and admonition for us. 

And, perhaps, of all the phenomena of “ posses- 
sion,” the most apparent and the most admonitory 
is, that the demoniacs came into an unwilling 
bondage to evil spirits dy their own willing 
choice of evil, by the greediness with which they 
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served divers lusts. Shakespeare has taught us 
that 
‘« The first crime past, compels us on to more, 
And guilt grows fate, which was but choice before.’ 

So far as we can judge, these lines contain the key 
to the history of the demoniacs. One crime, one 
sin, led on to more; one lust indulged grew into 
a tyrannous and irresistible craving, till the guilt 
they had chosen became their fate. Little as we 
know of the evil spirits who tempt men to their 
hurt, we surely may assume that their influence is 
a spiritual, not a physical, influence; that this 
spiritual influence must operate first on the spirit 
of man; and that it reaches his bodily organs only 
through its action on his spiritual nature. Now we 
know that, while the subtle link or links which con- — 
nect the spirit with the body cannot be exactly de- 
fined, yet ¢ha¢ in the body which lies nearest to the 
spirit, and is most immediately affected by it, is the 
nervous system. Any derangement of the nervous 
organization at once weakens and deranges the 
action of the mind; any mental excitement, com- 
motion, trouble presses first of all on the nervous 
system and deranges that. It is therefore a fact 
of profound significance that, in the demoniacs, 
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disease commonly, if not invariably, took neuralgic 
forms. Among the disorders which impaired their 
mental and physical sanity, we find convulsions 
epileptic fits, mania in paroxysms, paralysis of the 
organs of speech and hearing, all of which are 
forms of nervous disease. 

The inference drawn from this fact is that the 
demoniacs came under the influence of the evil 
spirits which “ possessed” them, by indulgence in 
sins which impair and derange the nervous struc- 
ture ; as, for example, drunkenness, licentiousness, 
intemperate and passionate excitement. The 
natural sequence of events in these mysterious 
cases would seem to be this: first, sins are com- 
mitted which tend to weaken and derange the 
nervous system; then, through the levelled and * 
unguarded avenue thus opened to him, the evil 
spirit enters and takes possession of the enfeebled 
powers: and, last of all, the demon, once in pos- 
session, urges its miserable captive to fresh deeds 
of vice or crime, acts directly or indirectly on the 
deranged nerves of sensation, feeding and fanning 
every evil lust, throwing the whole man into an 
-ever deeper and more fatal disorder. 


Similar, and scarcely less terrible, cases of action 
fo) 
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and reaction may still be met. Most of us have 
known men who have so deranged their whole 
nervous and physical constitution by vicious ex- 
cesses, that they have become an easy prey to evil; 
they seem to be possessed and actuated by an in- 
human and malignant spirit, so changed are they 
from their former selves. They have no moral 
strength to oppose to temptation. They cannot 
deny themselves. The craving has become irre- 
sistible. They yield to, and seem as if they must 
yield to, a lust which makes them loathsome to 
themselves. They diverge into ever-deepening 
excesses ; until, at last, what with their self-induced 
weakness and the evil tyranny to which it has sub- 
jected them, they are altogether “sold under sin.” 
All passion, indeed, of whatever sort it be, 
affects and quickens the nervous sensibilities, ex- 
hausts the nervous energies, makes us the more 
pliant to the spiritual influences by which we are 
encompassed. All pure passion prepares us to 
respond to the impulses of the Holy Ghost; all 
impure passion disposes us to yield to the further 
temptations of the Evil Spirit. To love the brother 
whom we have seen is the way to love the God 


whom we have not seen; to hate our brother, to 
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be sinfully angry with him, is to “ give place to the 
devil.” In the demoniacs of the Gospels we have 
only an extreme illustration of processes which 
-daily impair our spiritual health and peace. Our 
_ own hearts bear witness to the terrible possibility 
of possession. 

Another curious phenomenon in the history of 
the demoniacs is that, at least at times, ¢hey seem 
conscious of their bondage, seem to hate it and to long 
Sor redemption from it. Their state is not one of 
passive acquiescence, but of manifold and eager 
conflict. Driven to do evil, they yet recognize and 
approve the good. If their self-consciousness is _ 
often obscured, and their bodily organs usurped 
by a foreign tyranny, yet, for brief moments, their 
self-consciousness returns to them, breaking through 
the obstructing clouds. They know and feel that 
their true self is held in captivity, a captivity which, 
in these saner moments, they loathe and dread. 
Hence we find the strangest and wildest alterna- 
tions in their mental condition, At one time they 
violate the first law of the sane intellect, self- 
preservation; they cut themselves with stones ; 
they dwell among the tombs ; they seek to put an 


end to their miserable and disordered existence. 
02 
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At another time they leap up to the recognition of 
the very highest truths, truths not discovered by 
the sane intellects about them, saluting the Peasant 
of Nazareth as the “Son of the Most High God.” 
In one breath they entreat Christ to let them 
alone, to depart from them ; in a second, they rush 
to His feet and implore His mercy. 

Not only do these strong sudden fluctuations 
help us to apprehend the mental disorder and dis- 
cord of the “possessed :” they also remind us of 
closely analogous features in the condition of 
transgressors of this and of every age. Now and 
always the sinner is at times conscious of the 
-bondage in which he is held; he loathes it; he 
longs to be free. He does not passively acquiesce 
in it, but contends against it. Strangely and 
terribly, his spirit wavers and fluctuates, now work- 
ing all uncleanness with greediness, now hating 
the very lust by which he is most easily enticed, 
and himself for yielding to it. At times he too 
violates the law of self-preservation, for the wage of 
sin is death; while at other times he recognizes 
the power of truth, the beauty of righteousness, 
and groans to be delivered from his corruptions. 


So that here, again, our own experience helps us 
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to interpret the Sacred Record. As we read, we 
say: “Yes, we know what that means. We ask 
no proof; we need no explanation. In those 
hapless demoniacs we recognize an exaggerated 
likeness of ourselves. The dark shadows which 


rest on them have swept over us.” 


It was a miserable creature such as we have 
attempted to conceive—so vile, so wild, so “de- 
ject and wretched ””—who was now, with or with- 
out his consent, ‘‘ brought” to Jesus. We are told 
so little of him that we are compelled to piece out 
the little we are told by what we know of others 
in the same condemnation with himself. We 
conclude, therefore, that, having freely assumed the 
livery of the devil by wilfully serving divers lusts, 
he was being painfully taught how hard and de- 
grading was the service on which he had entered. 
Out of his pleasant vices God had woven a scourge 
for his back, though the scourge was in the devil’s 
hand. Weakened and exhausted by excess, he 
was struck “dumb,” either by paralysis of the 
physical organs of speech, or, perhaps more pro- 


bably, by a sullen and desperate melancholy, a 
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rooted and dangerous aversion to his kind and to 
intercourse with them. 

Such a figure, possibly, some of us have seen :— 
A man, fallen from his place by vice and crime, 
an outcast from his fellows, steeped in squalid 
misery, his heart burning with dumb rage and 
despair: a man dangerous to approach, apt to 
break into reckless and destructive fury, insensible 
to kindness, hopeless of succour, refusing to be 
comforted, glaring out mute revenge and scorn 
from eyes glowing with maniacal fire. And yet 
quite such a figure as now stood, dumb and 
glaring, before the Son of Man, none of us can 
have seen. The last tragic and appalling touch 
must have been lacking. For what most of all 
shook the hearts of men in these demoniacs was, 
not simply the absence of humanity, or even the 
perversion of human intelligence and passion, but 
the presence of an alien and malignant spirit. 

Many of us have had to stand by the side of a 
friend flushed and delirious with fever, ‘“ whose 
eyes had that bright vacant stare so terrible to 
meet, It is less terrible to find the body wasted 
and the features sharp than to look on the face 
from which the mind has gone, the eyes in which 
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there is no recognition. This is a sight that gives 
a startling shock to the unconscious but habitual 
materialism of our thoughts and affections ; for in 
thus missing the mind and heart which once 
sprang to ours, we are suddenly made aware that 
it was something within, yet apart from, the form, 
and not the very form itself, which was so dear to 
us. The form is still there, and little altered ; but 
the lip which smiles no welcome, the hand which 
returns no pressure; above all, the eye which 
wanders over and about us as though we were not 
—vacant, restless, bright; these tell us that our 
friend is no longer there.” But suppose that, in- 
stead of the vacant unrecognizing eye, which de- 
notes the absent spirit, we saw another and a 
malignant spirit, glaring forth infernal hate and 
scorn upon us! If instead of the friend we loved, 
we discerned a demon, mocking at our love, we 
should then have some conception of the trial to 
which Jesus was exposed when the demoniac was 
brought face to face with Him. 

Only as we try to apprehend what the trial was 
like can we admire the Divine fearlessness and 
composure with which He met the trial. Re- 
member He is weary with the toils of a long day. 
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Early in the morning He “spake the word” to the 
neighbours who gathered to welcome His return 
to His own house, in His own city ; He cured the 
paralytic let down through the broken roof into 
the crowded upper room, quickened his faith, for- 
gave his. sins; He argued with and confuted the 
doctors who had come from every city to put His 
wisdom to the test. Then, leaving His house, He 
went down to the seaside and “ taught the multi- 
tude,” speaking to them of the things of the king- 
dom of heaven. As He went, He called His 
cousin Matthew from the receipt of custom, 7e- 
calling him to religion, patriotism, virtue. At sun- 
set He sat down in Matthew’s house to dine with 
a great company of publicans and sinners ; and 
here He uttered Saying on saying, parable on 
parable, both that He might defend His disciples 
from the charge launched against them by the 
Rabbis, the Pharisees, the followers of the Baptist, 
and that He might win the hearts of the sinful 
outcasts who sat at Matthew’s table. Summoned 
from the feast by the ruler of the Synagogue, He 
gives out healing virtue as He goes, staunching 
an issue of blood which for twelve years had re- 
sisted all the resources of the medical art: He 
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enters the house of Jairus and raises his little 
daughter from the sleep of death. The night is 
far advanced. He leaves the ruler’s house to 
return to His own house, and on the way two 
blind men follow Him, imploring mercy and help 
—follow Him all down the street, although He 
makes no response to their prayer, and force 
themselves, uninvited, into the house He has 
entered. Overcome by their faith, the exhausted 
Healer throws open to them all the resources of 
His Divine Nature, and bids them take whatever 
their faith can grasp. And now, after a day so 
crowded with incident, when virtue has so often 
gone out of Him, and He is spent with toil, the 
heaviest trial awaits Him, the supreme demand is 
made on His energies. As yet He has only had 
to encounter sin, unbelief, disease, death; but 
now He has to face that abyss of moral evil from 
which, like exhalations from the deep, they all rise. 
Lvil ttself, incarnate evil, a dumb man possessed 
with a devil, stands before Him, with sullen lips 
and threatening eyes, the alien and malignant 
spirit glaring out fierce hatred and despair. And 
the weary Teacher and Healer does not waver. 


No qualm of terror dims His eye or blanches His 
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cheek. He at once takes in the whole significance 
of the event, and meets the emergency with the - 
calmness of conscious strength and wisdom. 

“ How do we know that He thus met the final 
trial of this exhausting day?” We infer it, in part, 
from the quietness and brevity of the Sacred Re- 
cord. The sacred historian says calmly and simply, 
“‘When the devil was cast out, the dumb man 
spake,” as if there were nothing else to report, no 
pause, no difficulty, no display. And those who 
witnessed the miracle seem to have “marvelled” 
at the ease and simplicity with which it was 
wrought. They said, “It was never so seen in 
Israel!” But the sons of the Pharisees cast out 
demons, as our Lord Himself acknowledges.* It 
was not the mere marvel therefore at which 
they wondered ; they had seen that before. But, 
whereas the Pharisees performed it with imposing 
rites and liturgical forms, the Lord Jesus wrought 
it in quiet simplicity ; not invoking a power higher 
than His own, but Himself speaking a word so 
potent as that all the forces of evil were discomfited 
by it. It was a¢ ¢his the people marvelled, saying : 


“Tt was never so seen in Israel before !” 


* Matt. xii. 27. 
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We infer this calm composed bearing also from 
the fact that, even when the trial was outwardly 
far more terrible and appalling, our Lord met 
it with an invincible composure of spirit. 

He had but just returned from a visit to the 
Gadarene shore of the Lake of Gennesaret. On 
His way thither, as He crossed the Lake, by night, 
a great storm arose, so that the boat began to fill. 
When He reached the other shore, and stepped 
out on the soil of Gadara, the weary storm-tossed 
Traveller was exposed to one of the most appal- 
ling tests which ever tried the nerves of man. Up 
in Gadara, among the tombs cut in the hill-side, 
a man with an unclean spirit had his haunt. In 
the paroxysms of his mania, he developed enor- 
mous muscular power and that tendency to self- 
destruction which are common signs of madness ; 
“he had often been bound with fetters and chains, 
and the chains had been plucked asunder by him, 
and the fetters broken in pieces, and no one was 
strong enough to subdue him; and always, night 
and day, he was in the tombsand in the mountains, 
crying out, and cutting himself with stones,” He 
sees the ship near the beach. He sees Jesus land ; 
and he rages into frenzy. With bleeding limbs, 
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with hoarse threatening cries, a fierce malevolent 
spirit peering from beneath his wild matted locks, 
he rushes down the hill, to tear the intrusive 
stranger limb from limb. And Jesus stands calm 
and composed, unfluttered by a peril so sudden 
and imminent, by a spectacle so horrible and 
unexpected. Nay, so divinely are love and power 
blended in His looks, that the very demoniac falls 
at His feet and worships Him. 

The simple fact is that the Perfect Man feared 
nothing. He did not fear poverty, change, loss, 
death ; nor the leper’s touch, nor the wild wrath 
of wind and sea, nor the tiger-spring of the de- 
moniac who clanked his broken chain among the 
tombs. Nor should we fear anything that may 
befall us, if only our faith in God were perfect, 
or our love for man, if only we could rise to the 
full measure of perfect men in Christ Jesus. 

The people marvelled at the quiet self-possession 
with which He wrought His mighty works, at His 
unwearied and inexhaustible grace. But while the 
people marvelled, the Pharisees blasphemed. They 
said: “ By the prince of devils, He casteth out devils.” 
What insult could be more intolerable than this? 


What wrong more flagrant and exasperating ? It 
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was as though the devil cast out from the dumb 
man had become vocal in the Pharisees. We do not 
blame them because they were cautious, because 
they would not swell the cry of the multitude. 
The multitude is not a safe guide. Men learned 
in the law of Moses might reasonably assume to 
be more competent judges of One who affirmed 
that He came to fulfil the law, than the people 
from whom “the key of knowledge” had been 
so long withheld. We blame them because, being 
competent to investigate the claims of Jesus, they 
did not candidly investigate them and pronounce 
a true verdict upon them. They knew, they could 
not but know, that He was not in pact with Beel- 
zebub. His pure life, the clear holy wisdom of 
His words, the beneficent use of His unexampled 
power, left their calumny without excuse. Morti- 
fied by the defeats which they had encountered 
at His hands, instead of pronouncing a calm fair 
judgment on Him after due inquiry, they simply 
hurled at Him an aspersion which they knew to 
be unfounded even as they uttered it. 

We are not told how our Lord replied to the 
aspersion on this occasion. Probably He replied 
only by silence. Possibly it was not uttered in 
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His house or hearing; Matthew may give us what 
the Pharisees said the next day, when the miracle 
was reported to them. But a little later on in His 
public ministry,* when the Pharisees repeated the 
aspersion, He met it with infinite grace and 
wisdom. ‘“ Every kingdom divided against itself 
ts brought to desolation; and every city or house dt- 
vided against itself shall not stand: and if Satan 
casteth out Satan, he is divided against himsedf ; 
how then shall his kingdom stand? And if I 
by Beelzebub cast out the devils, by whom do your 
sons cast them out? therefore they shall be your 
judges. But tf I by the Spirit of God cast out the 
devils, then the kingdom of God is come upon you. 
Or else how can one enter into the strong man’s house, 
and plunder his goods, except he shall have first 
bound the strong man? and then he will plunder 
all his house.” 

The answer is two-fold. First, the Lord Jesus 
admits that Satan exists and rules; He admits that, 
behind the confused and warring scene of human 
evil and good, the kingdom of Satan stands firm, 
a dark terrible unity. To the unity of evil, He 
ascribes its power. “Earthly societies,” He 


* See Matt. xii, 22—29. 
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argues, “ from the largest to the least, from the 
empire to the family, stand and are strong in 
union ; when once they are divided, they soon fall. 
The secret of ¢hecr strength is the secret of Satan’s 
‘strength. So long as the powers of evil are at one 
among themselves, their kingdom abides, their 
house stands. If, instead of being bound bya 
common interest and animated by a common _pur- 
pose, they were divided into opposing factions, 
their house would soon fall, their kingdom come 
to nought. How then can I be in league with 
Satan—I, who am opposing his authority, undoing 
his work, undermining his house, destroying his 
kingdom ?” 

Again He argues: “Your disciples cast out 
demons, You allege nothing against me save that 
I also cast them out. From ¢hat¢ you infer me to 
be in league with Beelzebub. Must you not admit, 
then, that your disciples are in the same unholy 
pact, and you who teach them? Let them be your 
judges.” 

This is Christ’s answer to their wicked calumny, 
not an angry answer, nor even a merely rebuking 
answer. It breathes a gentle humility which no 
‘personal offence could provoke. It displays the 
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calm lofty temper which could not be moyed to 
render evil for evil, railing for railing, curse for 
curse. 


Nay, He returns a blessing for a curse. They 


had spoken evil of His good. Amid much that is: 


evil in them He discerns a little good, and is: for- 
ard to acknowledge it, confessing that some of 
their works, such as the casting out of demons, 
were wrought in God. 

But even this is not all. Having graciously cor- 
rected their malicious misinterpretation of His 
work, He proceeds to give them the true interpre- 
tation of it: “If I dy the Spirit ef God cast out 
the devils, then the kingdom of God has come upon 
you”—s.e, has burst upon you, has taken you at 
unawares. In effect He argued: “You have 


always expected that a Divine kingdom would - 


be set up in the earth, before which the power and 
kingdom of darkness would be broken up. This 
Divine kingdom has come upon you before you 
expected it—that is all. The healing of demoniacs, 
the spiritual triumphs which I have achieved, are 
signs that the strong man has been bound by One 
stronger than he, signs that the old empire of evil 
is passing away, and that the kingdom of heaven is 


' 
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about to be established on earth. This is the true 
meaning of the work which you have misinterpreted 
and blasphemed.” 

Mark, once more, the candour and gentleness of 
Christ. He, whom the Pharisees had insulted and 
wronged, repays the insult by interpreting for their 
instruction the signs of that great spiritual conflict 
which was going on around them. He warns 
them that, unconsciously, they are taking the losing 
side in that conflict; that they are really doing 
what, in their malice, they had charged Him with 
doing, ranging themselves under the banner of 
Satan. Nay, though they can make no excuse for 
themselves, He begins to make excuse for them, 
acknowledging that the heavenly kingdom has 
taken them at unawares, and hinting His gracious 
hope that they may yet recover from their con- 
fusion, discover on which side of the conflict their 
allegiance is due, and no longer court an assured 


overthrow. 


And now, “ What think ye of the Christ? whose 
Son is He?” Is He not the Son of God, and the 


Saviour of the world? We haveseen Him meet the 
P 
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evil spirits, in their fellest mood, with the calm com- 
posure of One who knows that He has but to speak 
and they must obey. We have seen Him meet, 
with the most tender grace, those evil men whom 
He Himself called “ children of the devil,” because 
they would do the works of their father. In a 
word, we have seen Him conquer, and conquer 
without effort, that evil which lies at the root of all 
our miseries and sorrows, in its most pronounced 
and malignant forms. And what are we to learn 
from this Divine conquest of evil by good, if not 
a lesson of hope for ourselves and for the world? 
To what end have we seen Him dislodge the great 
Adversary, “‘the prince of the devils,” from our 
humanity, if we do not infer that He came to re- 
deem us and all men from the bondage to evil into 
which we have fallen? He who broke the fetters 
of the hapless demoniac, restored him to a sound 
mind, opened his dumb lips that they might shew 
forth praise—cannot He deliver us? He who 
argued with the blaspheming Pharisees, taught 
them to read aright the signs which they had wil- 
fully misconstrued, and even made excuse for their 
slowness and depravity of heart—will He not 
receive us to His grace, and, in His mercy, cleanse 
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us from our errors and faults? Our bondage to 

evil is surely less bitter and complete than theirs. 
If we are often overcome of evil, we are not “ pos- 
sessed” by it. If we neglect the gracious offers 
of the Son of Man, or foolishly postpone our ac- 
ceptance of them, we do not blaspheme against 
Him and them. Let us but seek the help of Him 
who is even stronger, and infinitely stronger, than 
“the strong man armed ;” and He who came to 
this very end, that He might “ destroy the work of 
the devil,” will destroy that work in us. 


THE END. 
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Pre-Calvary Martyrs. By the late Rev. J. B. 
OweEN, M.A. Second Editon. 


Words of Help for Every-day Life. By the 
Rev. W. M. STATHAM. Second Edition. 


The Grounded Staff. By the Rev. R. Macurre, 
M.A. Second Edition. 


All Men’s Place. A Selection from the Sermons 
of GEORGE WHITEFIELD. ust published. 


God’s New World. A Selection from the Ser- 
mons of JOHN WESLEY. ust published. 


LITTLE FOLKS. 
A MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


Monthly, 6d. Weekly, 1d. 


Each Number is profusely Illustrated and full of Stories, Poetry, 
Puzzles, Riddles, &c. &c. 


* Certainly the best of all Magazines for children.”—EZ.xaminer, 





CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 


Io 


Selections from Cassell, Petter, & Galpin’s Publications—continued. 





THE QUIVER. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR SUNDAY READING. 


Monthly, 6d. 


Weekly, ld. 





Amongst the Contributors to“ The Quiver” are— 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of 
CANTERBURY. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of 
YORK. 

The Right Rev. the Lorp 
BisHop of CARLISLE. 

The Right Rev. the Lorp 
BIsHoP of DERRY. 

The Right. Rev. the Lorp 
BISHOP of ROCHESTER. 

The Very Rev. the DEAN of 
CANTERBURY. 

Rev. CANON Barry, D.D., 
Principal of King’s College, 
London. 

Rev. CANON BATEMAN, M.A. 

Rev. CANON RYLE, M.A. 


Rev. F. W. Farrar, B.D., 
F.R.S. 

Rev. P. B. Power, M.A. 

Rev. W. Boyp CARPENTER, 
M.A., Vicar of St. James’s, 
Holloway. 

Rev. R. MAGUIRE, 
Vicar of Clerkenwell. 

Rev. GORDON CALTHROP, 
M.A. 


M.A. 





Rey. S. J. STONE, M.A. 

Rev. C. CARUS-WILSON, M.A. 

Rev. Henry ALLon, D.D., 
Islington. 

Rev. SAMUEL Cox, Notting- 
ham. 

Rev. W. M. STATHAM. 

Rev. J. CUMMING, D.D. 

J. F. WALLER, LL.D. 

WILLIAM GILBERT. 

EDWARD GARRETT. 

W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

MATTHIAS BARR. 

DorA GREENWELL, 

JuLiIa GODDARD. 

The Hon. Mrs, R. J. GREENE. 

The Author of ‘‘ Poems Writ- 
ten for a Child.” 

The Author of ‘‘A Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam.” 

The Author of ‘ Papers for 
Thoughtful Girls,” 

The Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 

The Author of ‘‘The Book 
and its Story.” 

The Author of ‘*‘ The Troubles 
of Chatty and Molly.” 





THE QUIVER is also Published in Yearly Volumes, 
cloth, price 7s: 6d. each. 





LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW YORK. 


MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN'S 
LIST QF CATALOGUES. 


Any of which can be obtained of all Booksellers, or will 
be sent Sie free on application. 





CASSELL’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE, 


containing a Descriptive List of their Iilustrated and 
Fine Art Volumes, Educational Works, Serial 
Works, and Miscellaneous Publications. 


CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL CATA- 


LOGUE, containing a Description of their numerous 
Educational Works, &c., with Specimen Pages and 
Illustrations, together with a List of their Mathe- 
matical Instruments, Water Colours, &c. &¢. 


CASSELL’S FOREIGN CATALOGUE, 
containing a carefully-prepared List of the best 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, and other Works 
kept in Stock by CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN. 


CASSELL’S CLASSIFIED LIST, contain- 


ing a List of their Works, arranged according to their 
value, from Sixpence upwards. 


CATALOGUE OF MATHEMATICAL 


INSTRUMENTS, Water Colours, Optical Instru- 
ments, Telescopes, Field and Marine Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Microscopes, with Illustrations, &c. 





CassELL, Petter, & GALPIN, PRINTERS, Lonpon, Paris, AnD New York. 
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BT301 .C77 
Cox, Samuel, 1826-1893. 
A day with Christ. 


Cox, Samuel, 1826-1893. 
A day with Christ. London, New Yor 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin [18--1 
243p. 18cm. 


1. Jesus Christ--Biography. 
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